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HO is my neighbor, Lord? Not only he 


Whose threshold lies hard by my own ; 
My ne.ghbor is not he alone 
Whose life with mine moves in equality. 


Not only those in wounds or poverty, 
But ofttimes those aloof in wealth, 
And often revelers in health 
Have unseen heartaches craving sympathy. 


Wherever there is opportunity 
To serve a fellow-creature’s need, 
Whate' er his place or rank or creed, 
There let me do Christ's gracious ministry. 
York, Pa. 
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Lditorial 


God help us to outpour, not to in- 
take! ‘*Itis more blessed to give 
than to receive,’’ and we long for 
and need the Jest. If we are wise, this thought will 
prompt and guide our prayers, and our comfort and 
joy will be fullest when our trials and sufferings are 
greatest. Ugo Bassi says truly: 
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Gain in 
Helping Another 
to Gain 


‘* Measure thy life by loss instead of gain ; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth ; 
For love's strength standeth in love's sacrifice ; 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give.’* 
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Letting Things 10 make the best of things in the 
Make the Best of Us right way is to let things make the 
best of us. My next duty may be one I do not 
enjoy, but for conscience’ sake to do it as though I 
enjoyed it is to be made a better man. Something 


To 
make the best of it. is not only to enjoy it heartily, 


that is a great delight to me knocks at my door. 


but ‘‘ heartily as unto the Lord’’ who let me have 
So 
They are not 
meant to disfigure, but to transfigure me. Live with 
God, and all things shall be his servants, and work 
together for our good, and make the best of us. 
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it. ‘Then by my joys I am made a better man. 
with sorrow and disappointments. 


To say ‘‘we can be young bur 


”? 


Palse Leniency 
toward Youth once’’ is to offer a poor reason for 
idly assenting to viciousness or self-indulgence in our 
sons or daughters. A young hopeful in knicker- 
bockers amused himself yesterday by setting the new 
spaniel on the neighbor’s pet Angora, and to-day 
he ventures to substitute fishing for grammar as an 
‘« Ah, well,’’ says his father, 


—to close the incident,—‘‘ boys will be boys!’’ 


afternoon experience. 


But, friend, how would the argument go with the 
‘*Let him run 
wild, leave him unharnessed ; he can be a colt but 
once.’’ Life has no second springtime. Let the 
parent heart sow honest seed in the virgin soil of 
the chjld nature with pains and prayer. ‘‘It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth.’’ 


care of that new colt of yours? 
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According to the depth of our rela- 
tions with God is the constancy of 
our enjoyment of his strength and freshness. Dur- 
ing this hot summer the grass, which has its roots in 


Going Deep Down 


the surface soil, burns: up under the heat of the sun, 
But the clover, which sends roots a yard long into 
the subsoil, suffers far less from either drought or 
heat. 
and hottest weather, and lifts its green leaves up 


It finds moisture down there in the dryest 
into the sun fearlessly. So when we make our rela- 
tions to God deep and true, we always can draw 
from him the comfort and the strength to endure 
and to do what is demanded of us. We still feel 
life’s distresses as do other men, but with them we 
feel something deeper that enables us to endure 
them. ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee.’’ 


b 


Occasionally an excited and over- 
Pulpit or 


Sunday-School,— sensitive clergyman, of one de- 
Which Is Ahead? omination or, another, expresses 
a fear that the Sunday-school is not doing as good 
work as it should be doing, or filling the place that 
it is supposed to fill. This anxiety is not wholly 
groundless, nor can it be pushed away as entirely 
unreasonable. The Sunday-school is not doing as 
good work as it should do, nor does it fully fill the 
place that is assigned to it. This must be admitted 
by its sincerest and most devoted friends. It can- 
not be gainsaid by those who recognize and are 
willing to face the facts. And were it not for a 
single redeeming and compensating fact, there would 
indeed be cause for profoundest anxiety. The 
Sunday-school, with all its shortcomings and defects, 
stands for the divinely ordained agency of church 
teaching, as over against the mere human or man- 
made agency of the pulpit, or ordinary preaching. 





And the Sunday-school, with all its shortcomings 
and defects, is yet far ahead of the pulpit in the 
Bible field. There is a grain of comfort in that fact, 
and history shows that this has been the case in 
former centuries as well as in this one,—whether this 
one be the last or the next. 
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Can Christian Feeling Be Cultivated ? 


HERE is such a thing as a Christian way of 
thinking,—a set of convictions or opinions 
which are characteristically Christian. These we 
call the Christian faith or doctrine. 
Christian way of acting,—a Christian behavior or 
manner of life. 


name Christian activity or Christian work. 


There is also a 


These we summarize under the 
But 
there is just as truly a Christian way of feeling,—a 
set of emotions, a temper, a spirit which is charac- 
Is this mood of mind, like the 
Christian life in other aspects of it, capable of cul- 
tivation ? 


teristically Christian. 


What are the feelings which specially characterize 
the Christian life? One may open the New Testa- 
ment almost at random and find them mentioned. 
They are such as humility, sympathy, cheerfulness, 
tenderness, patience, generosity. ‘‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control.’’ 

Most Bible readers would be surprised, if their 
attention has not been especially directed to the 
matter, to find how large a place the consideration 
of these and kindred qualities holds in the New Tes- 
tament. They bulk quite as large as his arguments 
in the writings of the argumentative Apostle Pail. 
They constitute the chief burden of such Epistles as 
those of James and John. How much of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is devoted to the quickening of such 
moods and tempers of mind! Let one read the 
Sermon on the Mount, and such parables as the: 
King and the Unmerciful Servant, the Two Sons, 
and the Wicked Husbandmen, with this subject in 
mind, and he will see how intent our Lord was upon 
showing men how they ought to feel. 

But, more than all, when one looks carefully at 
the life of Jesus, and asks what was most characteris- 
tic in it, he finds that a certain way of feeling towards 
men and towards all that happened to-him was very 
central and determining in his life. He did not en- 
ter much into the doctrinal controversies of his time ; 
in fact, he never did so directly. Great theoretic 
errors with regard to religion were current, such as 
the Sadducees’ denial of the resurrection, and the 
deism and ritualism of the Pharisees. We cannot 
doubt that Jesus deeply deplored these errors. Yet 
he had much less to say of them than of those hard, 
selfish, and narrow states of mind which made the 
ruling classes of his day proud, haughty, and op- 
pressive. 

He seems to have proceeded on the view that the 
question of religion or irreligion did not center so 
much in the theories of men as in the moods of 
mind which supply the springs and motives of con- 
duct. 


than upon skepticism, and found the greatest obsta- 


He was much more severe upon hypocrisy 
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cles to his truth, not in the erring minds of men, but 
in their hard, unfeeling hearts. 

And when we contemplate the inner life of 
Jesus himself, we see the immense significance, 
for the religious life, of those feelings or moods which 
we summarize under such terms as ‘‘ temper,”’ 
‘* spirit,’’ and ‘* disposition.’’ His feeling towards 
men and things may unhesitatingly be called one of 
the most wonderful things in his character. How 
divinely hopeful, patient, genial, gentle, and forgiv- 
ing he was! And yet how divinely just! He gave 
every one the utmost possible credit for all the good 
impulse or aspiration there was in him, but for 
counterfeit virtue he had no toleration. 

Those who associated with him came to know 
and speak of a certain way of feeling which they 
called the spirit or mind of Christ, and which they 
regarded as the final test of the Christian life. It 
was so. The Christians had characteristic beliefs 
and a certain mode of outward life, but they recog- 
nized as the most characteristic mark of a disciple a 
Christlike mood or temper. 

This Christian temper is the finest thing in the 
Christian life. To say thic does not involve any 
one-sided, sentimental view of religion. It is un- 
doubtedly true that character is primarily in the will, 
and that the religious life is founded in decisions and 
fixed preferences. But if a decision of the will is 
the root of the religious character, the Christian 
way of feeling is the aroma of the flower. Both 
**strength and beauty’’ are in God’s sanctuary. 
There is ‘‘ lily-work’’ on the massive pillars of his 
temple. The Christian temper is the flavor, the at- 
mosphere, of the Christian life. If that is wanting, 
the subtle charm which should invest the believer's 
life is absent. 

For, after all, this is what men most admire, and 
it is what lends power and effectiveness to other 
qualities. How often Christian theories, and Chris- 
tian efforts even, fail of their intended result because 
they do not seem to men to be held and prosecuted 
in a Christian temper. How much bitter advocacy 
of religious beliefs, and so-called church work done 
in envy and strife, have fallen short of their aim 
because they have carried the impression of a policy 
contrary to that of Christ. 

Yet the Christian feelings cannot be wrought up 
by a mere effort of will, or perpetuated by any out- 
ward habit of action. They have a certain spon- 
taneous quality. They arise of themselves when 
inward harmony and peace reign in the soul, when 
the heart is attuned to the spirit which pervaded 
the life of Jesus. They cannot be produced per- 
force by direct effort. They must be developed by 
growth in the grace and knowledge of Christ. 

The task of cultivating the Christian feelings is, 
therefore, no single and separate task which can be 
ca. ied on by itself and in isolation. It is the task 
of living closé to Christ, of walking in his steps, of 
keeping his word, and of putting our lives under the 
shaping, inspiring power of his spirit. To feel as he 
felt about life and duty, about sin and suffering, 
about God and destiny, is to have learned the lesson 
of his life, and to have entered into the secret of 
Jesus. To do this is the goal of Christian consecra- 
tion. 

But if the feelings are spontaneous, how can they 
be cultivated? A partial answer is found in the fact 
that all the faculties of the soul act and react upon 
each other. As the will acts under impulses derived 
from the sensibilities, so the feelings are influenced 
and stimulated by the decisions of the will. There 
is such a thing as a control of the feelings by the 
will, although such control is generally more indirect 
than direct. We can, at least, choose conditions 
which are favorable to the development .of a Chris- 
tian temper. We can, in great measure, choose our 
friends and our company; we can, in a great de- 
gree. determine the outward surroundings of our 
life, and can thus supply a favorable soil in which 
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the finer and higher Christian sentiments may take 
root and grow. 

We can also greatly help on the development of 
the Christian feelings by giving the matter constant, 
serious attention. ‘* Think on these things,’’ said 
the Apostle, after enumerating a list of Christian ex- 
cellences for which he exhorted his converts to strive. 
The higher qualities of the religious life will not be 
likely to characterize the thoughtless and indifferent. 
Without being morbidly introspective, every Chris- 
tian should stand guard over the impulses which so 
powerfully influence all thought and action, and 
which do so much to impart an atmosphere to the 
whole personality. One must make very real to 
himself the great importance of the Christian temper 
of mind. 

Above all, the Christian moods of mind may be 
fostered by the contemplation of Christ. Who can 
attentively and devoutly look upon the picture of 
that life as it is given to us in the Gospels, and not 
be moved by an admiration and a sympathy which 
stirs in the heart the desire to imitate him? Who 
can fail to see that his spirit of pity, lowliness, and 
sacrifice is the divinest greatness ? 

Paul sought to paint the picture of Christ before 
the eyes of his converts as furnishing the strongest 
incentive to perseverance in the life of faith and love. 
The believer's greatest help comes from the same 
source still The meek, serving, suffering Christ 
should be photographed upon every heart. His 
words and deeds, as illustrating the two kinds of life, 
should live perpetually in the memory of every dis- 
ciple of his. We should not often be in great doubt 
about Christian duty if we were fully possessed by 
Christian feeling. The instincts of the Christian life 
are quick and keen, and those in whom they are 
dominant find that many a problem of thought or 
of action resolves itself when brought into the light 
and warmth of the ‘‘ mind of Christ.’’ 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Who is my Not what is said, but what is meant, 
Neighbor? and Whose is the important thing in Bible state- 
Neighbor em I? ments, as also in ordinary conversa- 
tion. This was true in the days of Jesus, and it is true 
in our days. Not the letter, but the spirit, giveth life. 
That was taught by our Lord in the days of his earthly 
life, and that is what we need to realize as we read the 
Bible teachings. An Indiana correspondent raises this 
question when he asks : 


i wish you to discuss the lesson for September 9 in a different 
manner from the usual form, provided you can see the value 
of doing so. Most of the lesson helps say that the neediest per- 
son we know is our nearest neighbor. Is there any Scripture to 
prove this? The lesson seems to say that there was but one 
neighbor, and that was ‘‘ he that showed mercy on him.'’ Would 
it not be best to emphasize the idea of being a good neighbor? 
“Go, and do thou likewise."’ The lawyer wanted to know who 
was Ais neighbor. Christ taught him what it took to be a neigh- 
bor. Should we not, each one of us, rather inquire, Whose 
neighbor am 1? From this standpoint, will you please give us 
your thought of the text ? 

In the days of Jesus the Jews all recognized the duty 
of loving one’s neighbor, but they were not all agreed 
as to who was to be counted a neighbor. Samaritans 
were by many Jews counted as less worthy of fellowship 
and acts of kindly ministry than formal enemies of a 
hostile race. They were deemed less tolerable than the 
veriest heathen. Yet. in the illustration which Jesus 
gave a Samaritan was readier to help a man in need 
than was a favored priest or Levite. Neighborliness 
was thus shown to be in the spirit of one who had op- 
portunity of rendering service, rather than in the pro- 
fession or title of a man claiming to be an observer of 
God's law. To apply this truth to our day and our- 
selves, we are to see to it that we show God-enjoined 
and God-approved neighborliness in giving needed help 
to the negro, the Chinaman, and the Indian, and others 
in need, as God’s representative, even when the most 
select and choice citizen of our country may fail of com- 
ing up to the Christian duty of the hour. Of course, 
the main thing taught in Christ's utterance is that we 
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should realize our personal duty to our neighbor, rather 
than our neighbor s duty to us or to anybody else, 


It is often easier to raise a question 
about the Gospel narrative than it is 
to answer that question to the satis- 
faction of all readers. Each of the four Gospels has its 
own purpose, and is written in view of its own constitu- 
ency. In consequence, each Gospel states its truths in 
its own way, and it is by no means easy to say, in every 
case, just what is the corresponding narrative in another 
Gospel. In consequence, there have been discussions 
over the repetition of particular miracles in the different 
Gospels, and it is hardly necessary, in such a case, to 
seek to secure agreement before we get the obvious les- 
son of a particular record. This is to be borne in mind 
in view of such a question as is asked by an interested 
reader in New York State, who says : 


Miracle of the Five 
Thousand Fed 


In your Notes on Open Letters, in explanation of the different 
kinds of baskets, you make the statement,.‘* The miracle of the 
five thousand fed is one of the few miracles recorded by all four 
evangelists."" Why do you say “one of the few” ? Is it not the 
only one? I was taught that it was the only one recorded by ail 


four. My Bible notes say it is the only one, and I have been un--- 


able to find another. It being the only one has been a striking 
occurrence to me, pointing to a crisis in our Lord's life, furnish- 
ing him with a text for his discourse on the bread of life, which 
caused his popularity to cease, and the crowd to fall away. If 
there are others recorded by ail four evangelists, will you kindly 
inform me, as it will make a difference in my interpretation of the 
feeding of the five thousand ? 

There are different opinions among Bible students as 
to what is a ‘‘ miracle.** More words than one in both 
the Hebrew and the Greek are translated ‘‘ miracle’’ in 
our ordinary English version. Not to name any other 
instance that might come into consideration, the resur- 
rection of our. Lord is certainly the miracle of miracles, 
without which all the others would fail of their greatest 
significance, and that certainly is referred to by all four 
evangelists. There are differences of opinion as to~ the 
repetition of particular miracles in different Gospels, but, 
apart from such questions, it seemed ‘sufficient to say; as 
to. the miracle of the feeding of five. thousand, that-it 
was one.of the few. miracles recorded” by all four evan- 
gelists. Any Bible student is privileged to find his own 
lesson in the text as he sees it, with its teachings. 
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From Contributors 


How the Passion Play Affects 
its Actors 


By J. F. Dickie, D.D., 
Pastor of the American Church in Berlin 


HE day on which the first performance of the Pas- 

sion Play took place this year—Ascension Day, 

May 24—was cloudy and cold, It was cold enough, one 

would have thought, to endanger the lives of those who 

took part, and still more so of those who, for eight 

hours, sat in the teeth of a sharp wind and the eager air 
of the Bavarian highlands. 

The day had come at last to which the villagers had 
so long jooked forward, and for which they had made so 
many and elaborate preparations, It was ushered in by 
a solemn service at the church for all those who took 
part in the play. The service ended, the procession was 
formed. With the pastor and burgomaster at their 
head, the players walked in stately and orderly progress 
to the theater. When the theater was reached, the bur- 
gomaster uttered the werds of dedication which good 
old Pastor Daisenberger, the reviser of the text, wrote for 
this purpose. This was transacted in the circle of those 
who participate in the play, all strangers being most 
rigorously shut out. 

Though nearly all the principal roles were filled by 
new actors, the first performance moved on as smoothly 
(thanks to the master-mind and dominating influence of 
Burgomaster Lang) as when we saw it in August, 1890. 
Moreover, the whole effect was as inspiring, as solemn, 
and as inimitable, as it was of yore. In 1890, Joseph 
Mayer personated Christ for the third time. Decade 
after decade he had striven, in his private life and in 
his public appearances on the stage, to sink himself in 
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S the character he was called upon to represent. He had 
ained such success that he had become world famous. 
Whilst he held himself ready once again to regard the 
1 of the committee as the call of God, he said : «« My 
ir is gray, my beard is white, my brow is covered with 
inkles. A younger man should be chosen.’’ He felt 
mself greatly relieved when he was chosen to be the 
ologus. Whatever regrets may have filled his heart 
at age prevented him from portraying the Christ once 
more, he accepted his new position with such grace, and 
as so wondrously magnified his office, that he has won 
) fresh laurels. Men will long speak of the majesty of his 
; bearing, and the deep impression he makes upon the 
vast audience. In March he spoke to me with so much 
affection and with so much confidence of his successor, 
young Anton Lang, that I could not help saying to my- 
self, ‘‘ How beautiful is the grace of God in this man, 
that triumphs over the envy an old man can hardly help 
feeling towards him whom he would be tempted to look 
upon as his supplarter !"’ 

Anton Lang, the new Christus, merits all the praise 
ayer bestowed upon him. If it be possible, he rises 
ven to higher heights in his delineation of the Master 
han Mayer ever reached. His Christ is less majestic, 
= but more tender and touching, than that of his predeces- 
sor. In the earlier scenes, he seemed nervous, and in 
the scene in Gethsemane, he was almost overcome by 
his feelings. As the day wore on, he became more and 
more master of himself ; he moved with touching grace ; 
his countenance reflected every emotion; and in the 
crucifixion he achieved his most notable triumph. He 
is only twenty five years old. This is the third time he 
has taken part in the Passion Play. At the age of five, he 
swung his palm branch, and uttered his ‘‘ Hosanna ;’’ as 
a boy of fifteen, he took part in the tableaux ; and now 
he has reached the pinnacle of an Oberammergauer’s 
aspirations. 

How beautiful is the impression he makes upon you 
in parables! ‘‘I seek to consecrate myself wholly,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘that I may lose myself in my part. I 
seek to be much alone. Of course, I sit all alone in my 
room in the theater during the interval, that I may not be 
thrown out of tone and touch with my great theme. Yet 
I mingle freely with the household life in my father’s 
house. I do all my every-day duties,.and do not deem 
them incompatible with my sacred calling. Now, as of 
old, men can eat and drink, and yet see the Lord.’’ To 
sit, as I did, with his father, who plays the part of 
Herod, and hear him speak of his son, makes you think 
of the reverence the father of Origen had for his son as 
one who was a living temple of the Spirit of God. 

In one of his solitary walks, Anton lately composed a 
few lines of poetry, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : 












‘** O faithful sun ! with me thy great Creator greet, 
Thou who to my native vale givest light and heat; 
Thou who dost fill my soul with rapture sweet ; 
Thy rising do I hail as is most meet. 

Make good men glad, as thou dost gladden me, 
shat everywhere as brethren they may be ; 

And joyously such worship give the Lord, 

As shows itself in deed, and not alone in word.”’ 


The decision of the committee regarding the role of 
the * .gin Mary and that of Caiaphas formed what I 
uiay call a tragedy within the Passion. It sent the in- 
comparable representative of Mary in 1890 into the 
convent, and it half broke the heart and hastened the 
end of Burgomaster Lang, her father, who had for three 
decades delineated Caiaphas. If there was one thing 
regarded as unquestionable, it was that Rosa Lang would 
again be called upon to assume the part of Mary. He 
to whom she was betrothed died some years ago, and 
she called herself a daughter of sorrow, whose heart was 
dead. She then desired to withdraw herself into the 
cloister, but she was persuaded to remain at home, that 
she might once more take her place in the Passion Play. 
Her pale, oval face, so delicately chiseled ; her liquid 
eye, that glanced so wondrously ; her voice, which had 
in it a fountain of tears, —fitted her in no ordinary meas- 
ure for her part. Yet within the memory of man no 
maiden had ever been called twice to undertake this 
role. The day after her rejection Rosa Lang turned her 
back upon the village and upon her father’s house, and 
sought refuge in a convent near Vienna. How it came 
to pass that another was chosen we may never know. 
But the iron entered into her father’s soul as his rejec- 
tion followed. The double wave of disappointment and 
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sorrow crushed him, and three weeks after the oper ‘ng 
of the play he was carried to his grave with great lamen- 
tation, not unmingled with deep feelings of remorse and 
self-upbraiding on the part of the villagers. Even this 
consecrated village, even this abode of peace, is not free 
from those feelings of envy and petty jealousy that work 
such havoc in the great world, and that obtrude them- 
selves into the church of God. 

Anna Flunger, who was chosen in place of Rosa 
Lang, is a most estimable maiden of nineteen. Her 
grandfather was the Christus of 1850. Her aunt was the 
Mary of 1870. She is a well-grown, attractive, healthy, 
ruddy-faced village maiden. Sorrow has not touched 
her. The pallor that awakens sympathy, and that is so 
characteristic of the traditional Mary, is wanting. Her 
voice, though sonorous and well controlled, is almost 
masculine in its quality. Hence her portrayal of Mary. 
affects the listener very differently from that of her 
predecessor. Yet she acts well; she uses every en- 
deavor, and her bearing is extremely natural and praise- 
worthy. I hear that she is learning more and more to 
control and modulate her voice, so as to lend to pa- 
thetic scenes those heart-moving appeals that draw all 
hearts and bring tears to every eye. If she is a less 
pathetic Mary than Rosa Lang, she is more intense and 
more tragic in the scene on the way to Calvary. That 
she will yet attain to great success in her part is almost 
certain, for her acting is full of promise. That she will 
ever equal or excel Rosa Lang in depicting the Mater 
Dolorosa is a question that only the progress of the Pas- 
sion Play can determine. 

Only two of the chief parts—that of John and that of 
Judas—are in the same hands as in 1890. The John of 
Peter Rendl is just as good as it was ten years ago, but 
no better ; whilst the Judas of Zwink stands out as one 
of the features of this year’s performances, and as second 
only to the Christus of Anton Lang. Itseems as though 
he had crept into the heart of Judas, and laid bare all 
the secret of the mixed motives that moved him, and 
led him on to his undoing. In olden times, when Judas 
appeared on the stage, it was the custom to give expres- 
sion to the contempt and hate his conduct begets. Even 
to this day the Bavarian peasantry cannot but give ex- 
pression, almost audible and always palpable, to their 
detestation of the traitor. 

The Passion Play is the realism of the story of the 
crucifixion. I have spoken of its effects upon those 
who live and move and have their being in close touch 
What of its effect on 
it be other than beneficial ? 
No commentary I have ever read, no sermon to which I 
have listened (and I have heard most of the great 
preachers of this generation), has done so much in en- 
abling me to enter into the heart of the gospel story as the 
days I have spent at Oberammergau. The effect on all 
who were present was most solemnizing and awe in- 
spiring. You feel as though time had rolled back, you 
cross the centuries, and you are eye-witness of Clirist's 
passion. You realize as never before through what deep 
waters our Lord passed for our deliverance. To all the 
appeal seems to come: ‘All this I did for thee ; what 
wilt thou do for me?’’ 


and in active participation in it. 


those who witness it? Can 


The preacher who sees the 
Passion Play. is not to be envied if his soul has not 
been strongly moved to join with Paul in saying, ‘‘I am 
determined to know nothing among men, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.’’ 

Berlin, Germany. 
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Biblical Research as Conducted at 
German Universities 


By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 


N METHOD and result current biblical criticism, in 
both the advanced and the conservative schools, is 
largely the product of the German university scholarship. 
While it is true that the Bible problems and perplexities 
are practically international in character, in the solution 
of which the scholars of every Protestant land are co- 
operating in friendly rivalry, it is equally a fact, beyond 
doubt and debate, that both in the initiative and the 
constructive work in this department the university 
savants of Germany have taken the lead, and are still 
doing so. In fact, there has not been a new departure 
of material importance in this whole domain of research 
for decades which has not had its roots in German uni- 
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versity soil. Even men like Colenso, a generation ago, 
and Kuenen, in our own day, have worked on foundations 
laid by the investigators of the Fatherland. While in 
the domain of archeological and similar research, in the 
investigations of the historic precincts of the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, others have been the pathfinders, 
notably the English, French, and Americans, the proper 
utilization of even these raw materials has been chiefly 
the work of the Germans. None have made better use 
of the Oriental finds in the British Museum than they. 

This prominence of German university biblical schol- 
arship, its ideas and ideals, its methods and manners, 
its principles and résults, is recognized on all sides, and 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that the young 
and ambitious students from every clime and country sit 
down at the feet of the German savant to learn from 
nim the secret of successful research. A university like 
that of Berlin is the most cosmopolitan institution of 
learning on the globe. 

The ideals that control the investigations of German 
university Bible students are largely those which direct 
scientific investigation in general in that ‘‘ land of schol- 
ars and thinkers,’’ as the Germans are fond of calling 
themselves, and share in all the strong and the weak 
elements of these principles. It is the highest ideal 
possible in research,—namely, that of investigation for 
truth’s sake, solely and alone, along the lines of scien- 
tific principles, no matter what the outcome may be, and 
no matter how much the results may agree or disagree 
with the traditional tenets and teachings. The mere 
fact that generations past have inculcated this or that 
particular view is no evidence in favor of its correctness. 
The 
tendency to radicalism necessarily inherent in Ger- 
man scholastic principles and practices, aided largely by 
the ambition to produce ‘‘new’’ results and theories, 
which alone are recognized as the sign of a true student, 
often leads to an underestimating of what the careful 
thought of early generations has handed down as the re- 
sult of its conscientious investigations. 


In fact, it often seems to be the very opposite. 


In theological, 
biblical, and other research, the ‘‘ism'’ of earlier days 
sits lightly on the shoulders of the investigators, and to 
cast it aside seems often to be regarded as a necessary 
preliminary step for absolutely unprejudiced research, 
Researches that are Kirchlich (‘«churchly ’’) in charac- 
ter are regarded as a sign and symptom of conservatism 
that, to a greater or less degree, interferes with the genu- 
ine work ofa scholar. Lehrfrieheit (freedom of teach- 
ing any view considered scientific by its advocate) is 
regarded as the. highest prerogative of the German Uni- 
versity teacher, and is certainiy the key that furnishes 
the solution to some of the best and some of the worst 
work done by the professors. In this regard, there’ is 
no difference between theological and other sciences. 
The Scriptures are to be subjected to absolutely the same 
canons of criticism and investigations as apply to other 
literary works of hoary antiquity, such as the Vedas, the 
Zend Avesta, or Homer. Biblical research is one of the 
sciences, as are history and philosophy. 

In principle, at least abstractly stated, there is virtu- 
ally no difference between the German universities in 
this regard. All, without exception, aim to be ‘‘ scien- 
tific’’ in their teachings, but differ in practice in their 
conception of what elements are included in the compo- 
sition of this idea. For that reason, there is a difference 
in the general attitude of certain universities on biblical 
and theological topics. Rostock is extremely conserva- 


tive, evén confessedly Lutheran to a large extent, 
followed closely by Erlangen, and, in a measure, by 
Leipsic, while Heidelberg and Jena are representatives 
of radicalism that stands in remarkable contrast to their 
early history. In the Prussian universities, especially 
Berlin and Bonn, it has been the object of the authori- 
ties to have both the liberal and the conservative school 
represented, while Greifswald has been manned entirely 
by conservatives, largely, it seems, for purposes of state 
interests. 

One of the noteworthy rfeatures of university theology, 
at any rate down to recent years, has been its divorce- 
ment from practical church work. The methods and 
results seemed to be regarded as a kind of esoteric wis- 
dom, which the common run of Christians could not 
understand and should not know. In connection with a 
remarkable change from abstract to practical tendencies 
that has marked German developments in general since 
1870, there has been a change in this respect too, and 


earnest efforts are being put forth to popularize, in a 
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proper and profitable marner for the church at large, the 
researches of the university investigators. The so-called 
«« yacation lectures'’ of the professors, a kind of a uni- 
versity-extension movement, has this for its chief aim, 
while special journals, such as the Christliche Welt, of 
Leipsic, have also been established for this purpose. 
The university theologians are beginning to take an 
active part in the practical work of-the church, such as 
mission conferences, Christian social conventions, and 
the like. They are reaching down among the people, 
and as a result are beginning to be influenced by the 
needs and convictions of the rank and file of the congre- 
gations. In the nature of the case, this new departure 
cannot end but profitably for both sides concerned. 
German university biblical research is doubtlessly a 
leading power in the ups and downs of the Scripture 
work of our generation, but it is a factor and force that 
it would be folly blindly to follow. 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 
2% 
“Like as a Father” 


By George Edward Day 


> 


Y little son 
Sits with his gaudy playthings on the’ floor, 

And laughs and coos with infantile delight, 
As one by one, 
And o'er and o'er, 
He tosses them to left and right, 
His fair hair golden in the winter sun. 
*Tis all so sweet and beautiful a sight, 
I watch him through the slightly open door, 
Idle, my work but just begun. 


An hour ago, 

When last he saw me as | left him there, 

His little heart seemed broken with a wo 
Beyond all hope of healing and repair ; 

But now he does not seem to care 

That I am gone. He does not even know. 

In swift despair 

My jealous heart cries, ‘‘ Can it be 

He loves his silly playthings more than me ?” 


But presently he hears my voice, 

Yet sees me not 

No more, no more 

His trifling treasures are his choice, 

But, with insistent clamor, o'er and o'er 
He calls for me, and | rejoice 

That I was wrong in thinking he forgot 


And is it not like this, O Father mine, 
O heavenly Father, whom I truly love, 
That sometimes dazzled by earth’s playthings for a 
while, 
That so beguile, 
1 seem to quite forget thee for a time? 
And yet, when most abserbed and most beguiled, 
With old delight I hear above 
Life’s wildest tumult, still and small, 
The voice I love the best of all, 
As with unsatiable desire divine 
I leave my baubles for thy heart of love. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
zz 


An Evening Primrose 
A Study from Life 


By the Rev. Lyman P. Powell 


N THE early summer Nature is spendthrift, and she 
gives a gorgeous coloring to her flowers. But in mid 
summer, when the dog-days come, she grows penurious ; 
she paints her flowers in somber hues, and, when she 
can, she denies them their wonted fragrance, and with- 
holds the nectar they would all fain have. ‘* Wan 
flowers without a name'’ they are apt to be. 

Hurrying on beneath the burning midday sun, you 
see—if you take any notice—among the inconspicuous 
flowers a plant which is but the promise of a flower. 
It takes no hold on your imagination ; it does not attract. 

But by and by, when day is done, and the cooling 
night is near, you leisureiy retrace your steps along the 
dusty road. The homely plant of the noonday is now 
a gorgeous flower. Its brilliant golden blossoms vie 
with the fircfly in lighting up the darkness of a moonless 
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summer night They fling out on the air a delicate and 
delicious fragrance, which wooes you and the friendless 
pink night-moth alike. The flower stays your steps ; it 
touches your imagination ; it attracts; it charms; it 
satisfies. It is the fair and fragrant evening primrose. 

She was an evening primrose. The casual acquaint- 
ance saw but an unpretentious, inconspicuous woman, 
She used to think herself a wan flower, or just a plant 
without the bloom and fragrance that attract the hurrying 
passer-by. But those who knew her best took her at 
another and a higher valuation than her own. 

She was so faithful! She was always living under pres- 
sure. There was never less than more than she could 
do, but she always did it,—did it without murmuring. 
There was an invalid father to love and tend, and he 
needed all the care a mother gives her infant. There 
was a living to make, and a home to keep for those she 
loved. It was with her a point of honor that the family 
should not be broken up and its members parceled out. 
And, besides, some of us outside the family circle who 
lived beneath her roof were a great care. She nursed 
one of us, sister-like, through a night of intense physi- 
cal anguish. For another, in a long and serious illness, 
she made for many weeks the supreme sacrifice of an 
overworked and weary woman,—the sacrifice of sleep- 
less nights. Another she saved from death after the 
doctor had pronounced him past recovery. And many 
more she nursed and helped and cheered. 

And in all her weariness and painfulness she never 
asked for sympathy. You embarrassed her by offering 
it. She wanted nothing but the privilege of serving 
without recognition, without recompense. She was so 
faithful ! There was a grim pertinacity in her faithful- 
ness, It never relaxed. It was ever vigilant, but dis- 
criminating, even delicate. She never quarreled or 
argued with you. She never talked about herself, and 
never said an unkind word about your friends, or even 
enemies. She never reminded you of your follies or 
your faults, and never asked if you were right or wrong. 
With a rare intelligence she never fretted you or broke 
in on your moods. In the morning she smiled at you, 
even though her heart was sad ; and the same smile was 
on at eventide, even if her body was exhausted by a long 
day's toil Day in, day out, she was always the quiet, 
simple, inconspicuous, faithful friend, giving more than 
the contract stipulated, because she gave herself un- 
sparingly to the service of her family, her friends, her 
acquaintances, and strangers, even animals that chanced 
to be in trouble. 

There never was a thought of self. So selfless was 
she, that we all imposed on her. We forgot—so did 
she—that she could ever grow a-weary. For weeks 
after the dread disease set in that took away her life she 
kept the secret in her heart, without a word of explana- 
tion, without a call for aid or sympathy. She would 
confess she was a little weary now and then, but she 
insisted that she was a vast deal stronger than the 
new one. Her duty was hers alone ; she thought she 
had no right to share it with another. She clutched it 
with a grip she never loosed. Had she been more 
egoistic, she would, perhaps, have answered your remon- 
strance with the word that, like our Lord, she came aot to 
be ministered unto, but to minister. 

Some will be surprised at the suggestion that she was 
religious. In the Spruce Street days we never thought 
her so. Not that she appeared irreligious or worldly- 
minded,—never that. She did not seem distinctively 
religious. One never thought to speak to her about re- 
ligion, or, if one did, it was to chide her gently, as our 
Saviour chided Martha. Asked why she never went to 
church, she looked you in the eyes, and said, in some 
surprise, she had no time; she thought you should 
know that. It was a literal truth,—or, when she had 
the time, there was no energy left over from a hard day's 
work with which to dress for church. 

Now, however, after all the years, we know that, in 
those strenuous days of unbroken effort and unrelenting 
economy, she never lost the consciousness of God. She 
thought of him in the silent times that come even in the 
busiest life. Ever and anon her soul harked back to the 
eternal hills whence came the strength that bore her up 
amid cares and perplexities that wear out the ordinary, 
under blows and burdens that crush all but the stout- 
hearted. There was no time for her devotions in her 
room, but there were moments in the dining-room that 
she could steal away from work ; and one who knows 

ays she never went alone into the dining-room that she 
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did not say a prayer. Her life had its symphony. In 
those busy and distracting Spruce Street days, we could 
not hear it, for our ears were heavy. But now we listen 
for its echo, and we can hear it plainly. It was the ex- 
quisite symphony of Channing, for she ‘let the spirit- 
ual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 
common’ cares and common duties of her strenuous 
life. 

Disease at last took away her power to serve, like 
Martha, with her hands, but disease could not rob her 
of the insatiate desire. She could endure the pain, 
but the incapacity, and the consequent inaction it im- 
posed, at first she could not bear. It fretted her, but, 
as the inevitable bore down more heavily, she accepted 
it, with all its pain, incapacity, inaction, and she grew 
quiet and composed. As responsibility, no longer girt 
about her, slipped off from her weary shoulders, she 
consecrated her new leisure to concerns avowedly reli- 
gious. With open heart she listened to stars and 
birds, to children playing round the corner and the 
trolleys clanging by her open window, to the hum of the ; 
street, and the loving words of a friend come to break 
the alabaster box of tenderness upon the feet that had 
never tired in unselfish servicé, but would soon be still, 
in death. And in all the ordinary sounds that seem to 
most of us quite commonplace she heard the voice of 
the All-Father. She knew at last that ‘‘closer is he 
than breathing, nearer than hands and feet’’ She 
sought the house of God with increasing frequency. 
She read her Bible till she knew her way through all its 
pages. To those who came to speak with her about the 
things that last and that outlast, she talked with the sim- 
plicity of.a child, Those who came to teach her heavenly 
things remained to learn, and went away instructed and 
refreshed. She received ‘‘the kingdom of God as a 
little child,’’ and so she entered in long before she died. 
The peace of God that passeth understanding flowed into 
her heart, and she loved to sing about it—she who no 
one ever knew could sing. Those who heard her sing- 
ing just before she died, with the tiny voice of a tiny 
member of some infant Sunday-school, — 

“ When peace, like a river, attendeth my, way, :; 
When sorrows like sea-billows roll, 
Whatever my lot, Thou hast taught me to say, 
* It is well, it is well with my soul,’ ’’— 
report that she sang with soulful sweetness, Of course; 
for she sang with her soul, the body was far spent. 

At the funeral there was an unwonted note of quiet 
joy. Death seemed less unkind than usual. When she 
found she had to die, she was giad to go and be at rest, 
—she was so weary of the pain and restlessness of her 
long illness. She seemed like a little baby girl, at the 
end of a long day, cuddling up to the mother-heart, 
eager to fall asleep. And as I read over what was left 
of her the solemn burial office of our Church, I could 
almost hear her whisper back : 


** And friends, dear friends, when ic shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall ; 
He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ”’ 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
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The Tenth Chapter of Luke in 
Broad Scotch 


Rendered by the Rev. William Wye Smith 


The preachin o' the Seeventy. The man in sair fettle, and wha 
befriendit him. 


1. And, eftir thir things, the Lord tik seeventy mair, 
as weel, and sent them oot, twa by twa, afore his face, 
intil ilka toun and place whaur he wad come his sel’. 

2. And he was sayin till them, ‘‘ The hairst is unco 
great, but the wark-folk are few : entreat ye than o’ the 
Lord o’ the hairst, that he may press wark-folk intil his 
hairst. 

3. ‘‘Gang ye! 
amang the wolves. 

4. ‘‘ Carry-na purse nor wallet, nor shoon ; and dinna 
be salutin ony as ye gang. 


See, I am sendin ye oot as lambs 





Editor's Note.—Mr. Smith's renderings of the New Testament 
into Broad Scotch have become famous, and will shortly appear 
in book form, covering the entire New Testament. The chapter 
he has written here is of especial interest just now, as it gives 
the Sunday-school lessens of September 2 and 9. 
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ugust 25, 1900 


5. ‘‘And, intil whatsae hoose ye gang, say ye first, 
Peace be till this hoose !’ 

6. ‘*And gin the Son o’ Peace bides yonder, yere ain 
peace sal licht upon it; but gin it be-na sae, ye’ ll hae 
yere ain peace again ! 

7. ‘And bide ye i’ the same hoose, eatin and drinkin 
what they hae by them. For the laborer maun hae his 
fee. Flit na frae hoose to hoose ! 

8 «And whatna toun ye enter in, and they tak ye 
till them, eat what is set afore ye’; 

9. ‘And heal the sick therein, sayin till them, ‘The 
kingdom o’ God is come nar t’ ye !’ 

10, ‘* But, whaure’er ye gang intil a toun, and they 
winna tak ye in, gang ye oot intil the highways o't, 
sayin, 

11. ‘**E’en the stour o’ yere toun on our shoon we 
dight aff for ye! but, tak tent! God’s kingdom has 
come nigh-hand ye !” 

12. ‘*I say t'ye, that for they o’ Sodom, i’ that day, 
it sal be better than for yon toun ! 

13. ‘*Alack for you, Chorazin ! Alack for you, Beth- 
saida! for gif Tyre and Sidon had seen the warks o’ 
micht whilk hae been dune in you, they wad in auld 
times repentit, sittin in tow-claith and ase. 

14. ‘* But it sal be better for Tyre and Sidon, at the 
Judgment, than for you ! 

15. ‘‘And you, Capernaum! Are ye heized up till 
heeven ? doon till hell sal ye be cuisten ! 

“16. ‘*Wha is hearin you, is hearin me; and wha is 
gangin ye by, is gangin me by : and wha is gangin me 
‘by, is gangin by him that sent me oot !”’ 

17. And the seeventy blythely returned, -! sayin, 
‘Lord ! e’en the demons gie in till us, i’ thy name !”’ 

18. And he said till them, ‘‘I was luikin at Sautan, 
as like a fire-flaucht he fell frae heeven ! 

19. ‘*Behauld! I hae gien ye privilege to tramp on 
serpents and scorpions, and on a’ the micht o’ the fae: 
and naething sal in onygate bring ye skaith ! 

20. ‘* Yet, be-na blythe for this, that the demons are 
giein in till ye, but be ye blythe that yere names are 
putten doon Aboon !"’ 

» 21. I’: that vera’oor joyed hei’ the Holie Speerit, 
' and said, ‘‘I own till thee, Lord o’ heeven and yirth, 
that thou did hide thir things frae the wyss and the dis- 
ernin, and did mak them plain till, the bairn-like ! 
E’en sae, my Faither ! for sae it was weel i’ thy sicht! 

22. ‘*To me is deliver’'t up a’ things o’' my Faither ; 
nd nane comes to ken wha the Son is, only the Faither ; 
nd wha the Faither is, only the Son—and sic a ane as 
he Son may reveal him till !’’ 

23. And, turnin till the disciples, he says till them by 
heir lane, ‘‘ Happy the een that see what your een 
ee | 

24. ‘*For, I say tye, mony seers and kings wad fain 
hae seen what ye are seein, and did na see; and hear 
what ye hear, and heard na!”’ 

25. And behauld, a Writer raise, temp’in him, and 
sayin, ‘*‘ Maister, what maun I dae, that I may hae an 
everlastin inheritance ?’’ 

26. And he said till him, ‘‘ What has been putten 
doon i’ the Law? How read ye ?’’ 

27. And answerin, he said, ‘‘ Ye sal luve the Lord 
yere God wi’ yere hail hert, and wi’ yere hail saul, and 
fi’ yere hail pooer, and a aefauld ettlin—and yere 
neibor like yersel’ !'’ 

28. And he said till him, ‘‘Truly hae ye said: do 
ye as weel, and ye'se hae life !"’ 

29. But he, fain to mak his sel’ to be richt, speir’t at 
Jesus, ‘* Wha is my neibor ?’’ 

30. And, takin it up, Jesus said, ‘‘ Thar was a man 
gaun doon frae Jerusalem till Jericho, wha fell in wi’ 
robbers, wha strippit him, and cloured and gashed him, 
and gaed their ways, lea’in him nar deid. 

31. ‘*And it cam aboot, that a certain priest cam doon 
that gate ; and, luikin at him, stole by on the ither side. 

32. ‘‘And in siclike mainner, a Levite as weel, comin 
dion till the place, and seein’t, stole by on the far side. 

33- ‘* But a certain man o’ Samaria, gaun on his jour- 
ney, cam doon till him ; and, luikin on him, was fu’ o’ 
compassion ; 






























34. ‘*And comin nar, bund up his clours, teemin in 
oyle and wine ; and, pittin him on his ain beas’, fesh't 
him till the inn, and tendit him. 

35- ‘‘ And on the morn, feshin oot twa siller pennies, 
he gae them 'till the host, sayin, ‘ Tak tent till him weel ; 
and whatna mair ye ware on him, whan I come back 
Tse pay ys.’ 
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36. ** Noo, whilk ane o’ thae thrie, think ye, made 
his sel’ neibor till him that fell in wi’ the robbers ?”’ 

37. And he says, ‘‘ The ane that deal’t in compassion 
wi’ him!"’ And Jesus says till him, ‘‘Gang ye, and 
be doin siclike!’’ 

38. Noo, as they gaed on, he cam intil a certain toun ; 
and a certain wumman, by name Martha, bade him intil 
her hoose. 

39. And she had a sister, ca’t Mary ; wha was aye 
sittin nar-by, by the feet o’ Jesus, hearin his words. 

40. But Martha was pernickity aboot muckle service ; 
and, comin till him, quo’ she, ‘‘ Lord, div ye no heed 
that my sister lea’s me to ser’ by my lane? Bid her that 
she help me !’”’ 

41. But Jesus answer't, and says till her, ‘* Martha! 
Martha! ye are put-till't, and fash’t ower a hantle o 
things : 

42. ‘* But thar is ae thing aye needit,* and Mary waled 


oot the gude pairt ; and it isna to be taen awa frae hex ! 





1 We jalouse they warna lang gane; but we're no tell't. 
It was a graun beginnin o’ their eftir-wark ! 

2A clean hert is no to be trokit awa for a clean hoose: 
and Martha, aiblins, was in danger o't. Mary keepit the warld's 
cares at airms-length ; they warna her maister. 


Brantford, Ont. 
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For Children at Home 


The Accidental Candy 


By Clara J. Denton 


“ 


NCE upon a time there was a beautiful little prin- 

cess who loved to cook. . Mama queen and papa 

king thought she was very foolish to go pottering around 
at work of that kind. 

‘« Princesses don’t need to cook,’’ said the queen. 

‘‘But there may be a revolution some day,"’ replied 
the princess, ‘‘and then I should no longer be a prin- 
cess, so it would be very nice to know how to cook. I 
might earn a living that way for you and papa king."’ 

Then the king, who had laid off his crown, and was 
dozing in his easy chair, waked up suddenly. 

‘*What nonsense you are talking!’’ he said half 
angrily. ‘*There can never be a revolution here, my 
people are too loyal ; besides, if there should such a 
thing happen, I have plenty of diamonds laid away,’’ 
and he winked his left eye slyly at the queen, which 
was quite undignified, especially in a king. 

However, in spite of all their talk, the little princess 
kept on going to the kitchen. She bothered the ser- 
vants a good deal, of course, but they were afraid to be 
cross to her, for who would dare to scold a princess? 
But they did scold a great deal about her to the royal 
head-cook, who was a man. 

So one day, when the princess had spent the whole 
forenoon in the kitchen, and turned out the electric 
lights twice when they wanted them burning, and filled 
every pan and basin and dish with her messes, the royal 
head-cook went to the king, and said that, unless the 
princess was kept out of the kitchen, he should leave 
‘: without warning.’’ 

So the law was laid down, and the poor little princess 
had to submit. She cried one whole day about it, and 
then she suddenly had an idea that gave her much 
comfort. 

‘*] will go into the palace library,’’ she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and I will hunt up all the old cook-books, and 
learn all the nice receipts ; then, if there should come a 
revolution, I can try them. Papa's diamonds may be 
stolen, but no one can steal away what I| put into my 
head.,"’ 

So this sensible little princess now hung around the 
library just as she had hung around the kitchen, and 
the whole court was happy over the change, for no one 
wanted to lose the royal head-cook. 

One day, as the princess was studying a velvet-bound 
cook-book, she came upon a candy-receipt which caught 
her fancy at once. 

‘*I can almost taste that,’’ she said, as she smacked 
her lips. Then she could think of nothing else but her 
desire to make it. She dropped the book on the floor, 
and said to herself, over and over, ‘‘Oh, if I only could 
make that !°’ 

All sorts of schemes went through her head. She 
thought of selling all her toys, her dogs, her ponies, and 
fine clothes, and taking the money to buy a little kitchen 
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all her own. But who would buy her things? The 
people who would be glad to own them hadn't the 
money, and the people who had the money wouldn't 
want her old fripperies, nor the pets and animals that 
were spoiled by her indulgence. She couldn't go out 
and rent some one’s kitchen, for she was never allowed 
to go outdoors without the royal head-nurse; and the 
royal head-nurse always took her. two assistants, and 
each of the two assistants took her two assistants, and 
each of the two second assistants took her two pages, 
and each of the two pages took two lackeys, and each of 
the two lackeys took two ‘‘buttons,’’ and each of the 
two ‘‘ buttons"’ So, how could she 
wander through the town with this train stopping at all 
the houses to ask, ‘‘ Have you a kitchen for rent?’ 
But at last, as a reward for all her thinking, a daring 
plan came into her mind. 

Early the next morning, long before a soul in the pal- 
ace was awake, the princess slipped out of her elegant 
bed, and, feeling around in the dark, found some of her 
clothes, and got into them as best she could. As she 
had never dressed herself before in her life, she didn't 
make a very neat job of it, but that didn't trouble her 
at all. Then, still in the dark, she hurried down to the 
kitchen, —she knew the way so well. 

When she was safely in the dear, delightful room, she 
turned on the electric lights. She knew more about 
them than she did about dressing herself, for she had 
watched the cook manage them. 

The first thing that caught her eye was a saucepan 
standing on the range, and into this she quickly put the 
stuff for her candy. When it was all cooked, she turned 
it out on a buttered plate, and then put it into the re- 
frigerator to cool. In a few minutes she took it out, and 
broke off a little piece to eat. But, lo! it tasted of 
chocolate. Now the princess liked chocolate very much, 
but she knew she hadn't put any into that candy. She 
caught up the empty saucepan, and looked at it sharply, 
then she understuod. The chocolate for the royal sup- 
per the night before had been cooked in that saucepan, 
and the lazy dishwasher had neglected it, and left it 
standing on the range with the dregs of the chocolate 
in it. 

‘*Why, it’s chocolate candy she said to herself, 
‘and none of the books tell about that. I’ve made a— 
a—what is it? Oh, I know,—a discovery. How fine 
But I'll put it back 
in the refrigerator to get a little harder, then I'll carry it 
away upstairs.’ 

Just as she closed the door of the refrigerator, she 
heard a footfall on the backstairs. She knew that step, 
—it was the royal head-cook! Like a flash she went 
out of the kitchen, but, in spite of her quickness, as the 
royal head-cook came in at the other door he caught 
a glimpse of her flying white skirts. 

‘«Umph !"’ he said, ‘* disobeyed the royal command ! 
What kind of a mess has she been making now, I won- 
der ?’’ 

Then he sniffed and sniffed the fragrant air of the 
room, took up the saucepan, and sniffed at that, and 
finally he opened the door of the refrigerator, then he 
stopped sniffing and began eating. 

‘Ah !"’ he thought, ‘if I could make such candy as 
that, I shouldn't need to work any more even for a king. 
I wonder if she’ ll tell me how she made it? But— Ah! 
I know a better way. I'll take it to my friend the chem- 
ist, and he will tell me exactly what is in it. Then, 
wher I put it on the market, the princess will never 
dare to tell all she knows about it,’’ and he chuckled 
softly. 

It was not long before every one was buying and prais- 
ing the new chocolate candy, and the royal head-cook 
was no longer a cook, but was rich and famous. He 
was so false and deceitful that he even allowed the king 
to knight him for the discovery of chocolate candy. 

The poor little princess knew it was her discove: |, but 
she hadn’t been taught, as you have, that half the sting 
is taken from wrong-doing when we ‘‘ own up.’’ So she 
kept still, and let the bad cook have all the glory. That 
was the price she paid for her disobedience. 

So just how chocolate candy was discovered has never 
been revealed until now, and you must remember it ‘5s a 
great secret. 

How did I find out about it? 

Oh ! that’s another and a still greater secret, and one 
that I cannot reveai even to you. 

Woodstock, Ontario. 


took two runners. 
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that is, a discovery by a princess ! 
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Spirit and Method 


Rally Day, and How It Is Observed 
By Henry G. Talmadge 


ALLY DAY, like Children’s Day and other celebra- 
tions in the Sunday-school, was started no one 

knows when, as the idea is ‘‘ as old as the hills.’ Re- 
unions are oftentimes a great help in keeping a body of 
persons in close touch, not only with each other, but 
with the purpose for which those persons are organized. 
Of course, Rally Day, as observed in this generation, had 
a genesis in the present form, but it is not an easy matter 
to fix its origin. The Presbyterians include it officially 
as a Sunday-school day. Dr. James A. Worden, super- 
intendent of the Sabbath-school Department of that 
church, claims the honor of instituting the Rally-Day 
movement in his church. ‘‘ Rallying Day'’ is the term 
they use. Rally Day was observed as such in Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools in 1887. and in nearly all denomi- 
nations it is observed to-day. As far back as 1878 
‘‘Autumnal Reunions'’ were held, the Park Methodist 
Church of Elizabeth, New Jersey, having one on Sep- 
tember 22 of that year, and continued them for years. 
By 1887 the present name was in common use, when the 
Pilgrim Congregational school of Worcester, the West- 
minster Presbyterian of Minneapolis, and the Brantly 
Baptist of Baltimore, among others, had fall Rallying 
Days. It is marked by an unusual effort being made to 
bring out a large attendance on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember, though some schools observe the day later in the 
month, There are those who are now advocating that 
the first Sunday in October be made the uniform day ter 
ali schools. Invitations are often issued to all mem- 
bers, urging them to come and bring others, and special 
attractions in the music and addresses are arranged for. 

In the matter of invitations, all sorts of devices are 
used for wide circulation, and many attractive cards and 
letters are issued. A year ago there was a great wave of 
patriotism throughout the country, and an enterprising 
superintendent took advantage of the situation, as will 
be seen by the following letter to his pupils. A flag in 
colors was printed in the upper left-hand corner. 


Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sunday-School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DEAR SCHOLAR: 

There is a large, rousing enthusiastic WELCOME await- 
ing Admiral Dewey, the hero of Manilla, when he arrives next 
Thursday. There is just as hearty a WELCOME awaiting you on 
next Sunday, September 24, 1899, at 2.30 P.M., when we will 
held our 

Rally-Day Service 


Our school has been open throughout the summer, but we have 
been scattered, and now, as all have returned, let us come to- 
gether, and start the fall and winter work enthusiastically. 

The roll of classes will be called, and it is hoped all will report 
one hundred per cent attendance. If you are absent, it will pre- 
vent your class from so reporting. 

If you have a friend who does not attend any Sunday-school, 
give that friend an invitation to come. 

Thur: .ay evening, September 28, we will have a patriotic ser- 
vice for the members of our school. All are invited. 

WILLIAM A. STONEY, 
Superintendent, 


The above letter to the pupils was accompanied by 
this letter to the teacher, signed by the superintendent : 


«32 Summit Avenue, 
MOUNT VERNON, September 7, 1899. 
DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

1 am pleased to state that, while some of us have been 
qut of town during the summer, our school has held a session 
every Sunday. Of course, the attendance has varied, but the in- 
terest has been maintained, and we come home to find everything 
running smoothly. 

In order that we may get more enthusiasm for the coming sea- 
son's work, we plan to hold a Rally-Day service on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, 2.30 P.M. 

We hope that, as far as possible, every member of our school 
will be present. This means that we must do some persona! work 
before the agth. 

During the service, the roll of classes will be called, and we 
trust all will answer “‘ All presenz."’ 

Enclosed you will find copy of invitations that will be sent to 
every member of the school, also an invitation to attend a teach- 
ers’ conference at superintendent's house, September 21, 1899. 


A neat though: inexpensive invitation was issued by 
Grace Reformed Church School of Columbiana, Ohio, 
and the pastor, the Rev. Arthur Vale Casselman, states 
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that it was a great success. Three pieces of paper, the 
size of a visiting-card, were tied together with ribbon of 
the church's colors, red, yellow, and black, the first piece 
having the word «‘ Yours’ printed on it, and the other 
two read as follows : 





WHAT IS YOURS? 





A Cordial Invitation 
to the 
Autumn Sunday-School Rally 
at 
Grace Reformed Church 
on 


Sunday, October 29, 9 A.M. 





WE HOPE TO SEE YOU 








Why Do We Want You to Come? 





COME 

To worship God 

To study his word 
To enjoy the special music 
To hear the exercises of the children 
To help in the work by a liberal offering 
To become interested in our Sunday-school 
To hear about the first Sunday-school in the church 
To learn the plans for the twentieth-century movement in 
our school 





\‘ Our Mark: Attendance, 500 ; offering, $50. 











The simplest and cheapest notification of Rally Day 
comes from a Dubuque school, which sent a postal card 
to its three hundred and sixteen members with the bare 
announcement: ‘‘ Rallying Day, Sunday, September 
24, 1899, at 9.45 A.M., sharp. You are invited. B. M. 
Harper, Superintendent.’ Probably hundreds of schools 
use the handy postal card. The Sunday-school of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of Washington sends out its 
rallying call to fourteen hundred members in this way, 
and so does the smaller First Baptist school of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. Acrostic designs, made from the words 
«« Rally Day,’’ are favorite ones to many who yse postal 
cards, and therefore have limited space. One postal 
card, sent from Canal Winchester, Ohio, is rather 
unusual, and place is given here for it : 





TIME ?—September 24, 1899, U U 
10.15 A.M. ¥ INVITED ¥ 
PLACE ?—David's Reformed % S 
Sunday-school. U R U 
Occasion ?— Annual Rally U U 
Day. U U 
Uy U 


WHO ?—Yourself and all pres- 
ent and former members and their friends. 

Wuy ?—That old associations and past experiences 
may inspire us all for service ahead. 


COME! 


Some superintendents like to use striking methods to 
call their people out. For instance, the Tioga Presby- 
terian School of Tioga, Philadelphia, brought its thou- 
sand pupils out by using a form like the ordinary tele- 
graph blank, and here is given a form of legal summons : 


GEORGE F. BAREIS, Suff. 
NORA DRESSLER, Secy. 











METHUDIST EPiscoPpAL CHURCH 
New York East Conference 
BROOKLYN NORTH DISTRICT 
Tabernacle Charge 


“<PCOZGa 
rocEga 


The People of the Church 
by the 
Board of Officers and Teachers 


To every man, woman, and child interested in the Tabernacle, 
. Greeting : 

We Command you, That all business and excuses being laid 
aside, you and each of you do appear in your 
proper persons at the Annual Sunday-school 
Rally, before Judge Charles E. Teale, who will 
speak with no uncertain sound in the “ Court of 
the Lord's House,’’ Manhattan Avenue, head of 
Noble Street, City of New York, Borough of 
Brooklyn, North District, on the 8th of October, 
1899, at thirty minutes after 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon of said day, then and there ; that “ all men 

know that ye are disciples,"’ and by your said 

appearance “to testify the Gospel of the Grace 
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of God "’ ina certain action now pending between 
The People of God, plaintiffs, and The Hosts of 
Satan, defendants, on the part of the plaintiffs | 
and this you, or any of you, are not to omit, under penalty of for. 
feiting a rare privilege for you and every one of you. 
DATED at said city, the 6th day of October, 1899. 
GILBERT H. BARKER, JR., 
Clerk, 


Last year, two or three of the state Sunday-school 
associations, notably Indiana, issued Rally-Day pro. 
grams, and some of the denominational publishing 
houses did the same. The Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union issued a very full one. Samples of orders of ser. 
vice for Rally Day are herewith given. The first is for Gi 
the Junior Department of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Ra 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia. This school observes An 
the first Sunday in October as Rally Day. ~ 


Rally Day Qt 
Teachers and classes will please finish marking class-books and 
library-cards as soon after half-past two as possible. After these 
have been collected by Mr. Krayer, the school will await in 
silence the superintendent's signal to rise, and all will join in re- 3 
peating 
.The Golden-Text 
‘1 was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” 





(SUBPCENA) 


The asking of God's blessing. 
Singing 
Greeting by the superintendent. 
Those who leave us, 
Those who come to us, 
The planks of our platform. R 
Our thank-offering. 18 ; 
Singing. 
Where is to-day's lesson ? 
Really reading the lesson. 
Studying the lesson. 
(A bell will be rung five minutes before the 
close of lesson study.) 
What have we learned ? 
“* Because of the house of the Lord our God 
I will seek thy good."’ 
Singing. 
Our record for to-day. 
Books from the library. 
A song in parting : “‘ God be with you till we meet again.” 
Our motto for the week ? 
A prayer in parting. r, 
Dismissal by classes.—‘' Ladies first !"’ ; su 
Story papers will be handed out at the door. 
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@ur Platform: 


REAL READING 
INSTANT ATTENTION 
GIVING REGULARLY 
HEARTY SINGING 
THE BIBLE 


THE 
FIVE 
PLANKS 











Another Rally Day program a little out of the ordi- 
nary is that of the Tabernacle Sunday-school of Indi- 
anapolis. William C. Hall is superintendent, and he 
believes that ‘‘ good and attractive printing is as good 
for Sunday-school as for secular business."’ Mr. Hall 
is president of the Indiana Sunday-school Association, 
and the program he issued in black and red for Rally 
Day shows how he feels on the subject. This was the 
order of service : 


Silent prayer. 
Hymn : “All hail, the power of Jesus’ name,” 
Invocation. 
Lesson reading. 
Music: “The Sunday-schoo! Text-Book.”” Sunday-school 
choir. 
Recitation : ‘‘ Ye are the Light of the World.” Vera McAlpin. 
Address: “Tabernacle Home Department: What Is it?” 
C. D. Meigs. 
Music: “In thy love." Sunday-school choir. 
Recitation : ‘‘ The Sweetness of Sympathy." Miss Anna Pugh. 
Sunday-school Association work : 
(a) International. Edgar H. Evans, 
(6) State. Charles L. Hutchinson. 
(c) County and township. William H. Elvin. 
Song: Primary department. 
“Some Statistics which are Not Dry."’ 
Glasscock. 
Hymn : “ Scatter sunshine. 
Recitation : The Lost Sheep."" Edgar Zimmer. 
Object of Rally Day. Superintendent. 
Recitation and song. Six boys and girls and primary de- 
partment. 
Collection for benefit of State Sunday-school Assoeiation. 
Recitation : ‘*‘ Submission and Rest."" Bert Waters. 
Music : “* Seeking the Lost."’ Sunday-school choir. 
** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
Benediction. 


n 
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Professor W. H. 















A dignified service is-that of the Westminster Presby- 
erian School of Minneapolis, of which William M. 
Tenney is superintendent : 





Program 


Prelude. Sunday-school orchestra. 
Records and offerings. (Three minutes. ) 
Hymn No. 53: ‘‘God bless our Sunday-school."’ 
The First Psalm (song response). By Sunday-school choir: 
‘Father of mercies, in thy word 
What endless glory shines! 
Forever be thy name adored 
For these celestial lines." 





































































































Silent prayer. 
Prayer, closing with the Lord's Prayer. 
Gloria. 
Rally roll-call of officers and teachers. 
Anthem : ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.'' Sunday-school choir. 
Birthday offerings. 
Primary class song : ‘‘ Praise God for the Bible.’’ 
Questions about the Bible. Primary class, 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 122. 
Song response. By Sunday-school choir : 
‘* Lord, thy word abideth, 
And our footsteps guideth ; 
Who its truth believeth 
Light and joy receiveth.” 

What rule hath God given to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him ? 

The word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy him. 

What do the Scriptures principally teach ? 

The Scriptures principally teach what man is to believe con- 
cerning God, and what duty God requireth of man, 

Responsive reading: Nehemiah 8: 1-6, 8; Deuteronomy 11: 
18 ; 6:7. 


Song response. By Sunday-school choir : 


‘‘Oh that we, discerning 

Its most holy learning, 

Lord, may love and fear thee, 

Evermore be near thee."’ 
Books of the Bible. 
Hymn No. 186: ‘' Blessed Bible."’ 
Address : ‘‘ Looking Forward.'’ Mr. J. R. Gordon, 
Hymn No. 81: ‘‘ Wonderful words of life.’’ 
Report of secretary. 
Summer honor roll. 
Music. Sunday-school orchestra. 
Closing hymn, No. 351: ‘‘ The Lord bless thee."* 
Dismissal. 


Patriotism is the key-note of this service, arranged by 
superintendent B. M. Harger of Dubuque : 


Second Presbyterian Church 
DUBUQUZ, IOWA 
Rally-Day Program 
Bugle Call : ‘‘ The Assembly.”’ 
** America."’ 
Prayer and Lord's Prayer. 
Responsive reading from service. 
Distributioa of badges. 
** Marching On.”’ 
** Bible Heroes"’ (1 Sam. 17 : 38-49). 
** Sound the Battle Cry.” 
Original poem. Miss Shoup. 
Flag exercise. Five boys. 
Bugle cali: ‘‘ The Rally." 
** Rally round the Flag "' (solo and chorus). 
Recitation. Miss Rosser. 
**Throw out the Life Line.*’ 
Offering for Sunday-school missions. 
**True Hearted, Brave Hearted.”’ 
“‘ Rally for Work."" James J. Parkes. 
**Only an Armor-Bearer"’ (solo). Dr. J. V. Conzett. 
‘* What will be the Harvest?'’ W. B. Stewart. 
**Who is on the Lord's Side?"’ 


The offerings on Rally Day are not uniformly for the 
Same cause, except, of course, that they are for the 
‘‘upbuilding df the kingdom,"’ but special offerings are 
usuall, called for, and large contributions are almost 
always forthcoming. Just as at Easter, schools have 
been known to give a thousand dollars by saving through 
Lent, or from the beginning of the year, so pupils 
are expected to bring a whole summer's savings on 
Rally Day. The Presbyterian General Assembly calls 
on the schools on this day to contribute to the Sunday- 
school and missionary work of the church. Special 
envelopes are oftentimes issued, with printed exhorta- 
tion on giving 

There are schools which take the opportunity of get- 
ting out costly and elaborate souvenirs for Rally Day. 
One such is the Court Street Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of Lynchburg, of which E. F. Sheffey is 
Superintendent. It is in form an oblong folio of sixteen 
pages within dark paper covers. Portraits of pastors, of 
ne primary class, of a junior class, of the superintendent, 
the excursion committee, and of all the members of 
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the school in 1898, were included, besides the names of 
all pupils and teachers, an original poem, a sketch of the 
church and Sunday-school, an account of the famous 
excursions of this school, and the Rally program. 

A practical handbook giving the names of the scholars 
in their class groups makes a souvenir which is not 
likely to be thrown away soon. Rehoboth Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
issued such a booklet on Rally Day last year, which wes 
observed on September 24. The whole Home Depart- 
ment was included in the list of names, and the list 
shows fifty-five classes in the school, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight scholars. 

Little souvenirs of Rally Day help to keep up the 
interest and enthusiasm in the day, and printer's ink in 
various colors and designs are ingeniously made up. A 
good sample of a small card used for this purpose in the 
First Baptist Church School of Arlington, New Jerséy, 
will serve to show what has been done in other years. 
In this case Rally Day happened to be the school’s sev- 
enth anniversary. A design of crossed flags in colors, 
wh a golden eagle between them, is, of course, omitted. 





Rally and Anniversary Day 
October 2, 1898 
First Baptist Church Sunday-School 
1891 Arlington, N. J. 1898 





Now the war is over, we will 
R ally round our school, 
A ll ready for the work we have to do. 
L et all be present early, earnest, active, too, 
L earning carefully the plans we have in view. 
Y our efforts should be loyal, always should be true, 
D oing carefully the work assigned to you, 
All you can ‘for those at home, and others, too, 
Y our prayers will help us, and your presence aid us, 
As the year we journey through. 


T. R. CORNWALL, Supt. E. A. HOAGLAND, Asst. Supt. 
R. F. MCMICHAEL, Pastor. 











On this occasion sometimes reports are circulated in 
printed form, and information of all sorts is given about 
the school. In Syracuse, New York, the First Baptist 
School, the home of M. A. Hudson and his Baraca and 
Philethea Bible classes, issued last fall a sheet over two 
feet long, which, when folded, made four squares, This 
was again folded diagonally so as to divide the printed 
spaces into triangles, Each of these triangles gave a 
feature of the work done in the school. These reports 
told of the financial condition, contributions, and causes 
helped, work of the cradle, kindergarten, primary, 
junior, ard senior departments, and the secretary's work. 
This was for a school of 1,069 members. 

More and more the pastors themselves are coming to see 
the great possibilities in the reunion or rally idea, and, 
while some of them. have a separate reunion and roll 
call for communicants of the parish, many others per- 
ceive that the idea is like a principle in that it ‘‘ should 
run all the way through,’’ and therefore all the main church 
organizations are included. Atthe Baptist Temple, ‘Broad 
and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, they called it a Home 
Coming, and all sides of the church work were given a 
chance. This lasted a whole week last year, beginning 
with a sunrise prayer-meeting at 6.30 A. M. on Sunday, 
September 24. At 10.45 A.M. the Children’s Church 
opened, and the afternoon was given to the Sunday-school, 
the regular lesson session meeting at 2.30 P.M., anda 
mass meeting of the school in the great Upper Temple, 
which seats about four thousand, where reports of depart- 
ments were made, the normal-class graduation following, 
a graduation address by State Normal Superintendent 
Bomberger. The pastor, Russell H. Conwell, closed 
with an address. This was called Pioneer Day. Monday 
was Bible School Day, and began with a consecration of 
children at 3 P.M., the pastors’ conversational meeting, 
for parents, teachers, and scholars, following at four. The 
Home Department roll-call and rally were held in the 
evening, and there was an address by the Rev. W. I. 
Southerton, of the Brooklyn Baptist Temple, and the 
Good Samaritan class had charge of the music. Men's 
Day, Christian Endeavor Day, Women’s Day, and 
Church Day followed, when the fall's work was dis- 
cussed. Harvesting Day was Sunday, October 1, 
when the holy communion was ‘celebrated, the hand of 
fellowship given, the choice of work, and inquiry meet- 
ings and baptism, besides the regular sermons and 
Sunday-school sessions. 
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Pilgrim Congregational Church, Worcester, is another 
institution which believes in rallying the whole church, 
and this is done in early September. All the interests of 
the church are aroused. A letter is sent out to every one 
connected with the church, detailing the events of the 
week, and signed by representatives of the different or- 
ganizations. This school is one of the largest in a city 
of nearly 125,000 people, 733 members being reported. 

A great variety of novelties appear among the thou- 
sands of special services planned for this day, and 
among them is the rallying song. Some schools have 
their own rally poems, to be recited or sung. At Mi- 
amisburg, Ohio, the United Brethren Church School, 
under the leadership of the Hon. John C. Myers, has 
the following song : 


The Miamisburg U. B. Sunday-School 
Rallying Song 
We're enlisted for the right, friends, we're fighting for the truth, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 
‘re the ‘Burg U. B. Sunday-school, a band of Christian youth, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 
CHORUS, 
Our school, then, forever, forever, we pray, 
Down with the evil, let right rule our way, 
While we rally to our school, friends, rally once again, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 


W 


o 


We're studying the Bible, to learn of God's great love, 
Singing of Jesus, our great Teacher. 

We would follow in the footsteps of him who's gone above, 
Singing of Jesus, our great Teacher. 

Let us seek to save the lost ones, to set the captive free, 
Singing of Jesus, our Redeemer. 

Trusting him for grace and power to cleanse and make us free, 
Singing of Jesus, our Redeemer. 

We will welcome to our numbers the loyal, brave, and true, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

In the "Burg U. B. Sunday-school is just the place for you, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

The badge idea, which is so prevalent in these days, 
does not let Rally Day pass without being represented, 
The Olneyville, Rhode Island, Free Baptist Sunday- 
school, Edward P. Metcalf, superintendent, used circu- 
lar pasteboards of red, with a long looped cord of the 


same color, to hang around the scholar’s neck, and_toa 
show the populace what was going on. ‘‘ Olneyville Free 


Baptist Sunday-school Rally Day, September 24, 1899,"’ 
was printed on the card. A device similar in matter 
and shape, except that a white cardboard with buzz-saw 
edges is used, is in vogue in the Emerald Avenue Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school in Chicago, 

held 
Hampshire, 


An all-day rally was in the Congregational 
last September, 
when everything had reference to the Sunday-school 
work. Pastor C. A. G. Thurston preached a Sunday- 
school sermon in the morning, then the Sunday-school 


followed with appropriate exercises. 


Church, Laconia, New 


In the evening a 
service was held in which five-minute papers on Sun- 
day-school subjects were prominent. 

The Home Department is not forgotten in rallying the 
forces of the Sunday-school, and in the great Bethany 
School in Philadelphia Miss A. S. Harlow makes special 
efforts to bring these ‘‘outsiders’’ into the Rally Day 
service, or ‘‘ Home Gathering,’’ as she calls it. The 
First Baptist School of Milford, New Hampshire, is an- 
other school which makes a special effort to bring out 
the Home Department on this day. 

Union rallies are sometimes huge affairs, and there 
are cases where the whole town is involved inthem. At 
Brown City, Michigan, fully seven hundred people at- 
tended the exercises, a grove being the only place big 
enough to hold the crowd. Eight schools and two 
bands of music took part, and a banner was awarded 
the United Brethren School of Vanderwalker for largest 
It should be 
noted that this was a week-day affair to arouse the 
sleepy schools before the opening of September. 


percentage of attendance in the parade. 


Even the primary children have their own little ral- 
lies. Five hundred children, belonging to ten Sunday- 
schools in Meriden, met in their own 
churches, and, when the Universalist chime pealed out 


Connecticut, 


their favorite songs} they marched out on the street, 
heading toward the First Methodist Church, where 
Rally Day exercises suitable to little children were held, 
Each school took part, and there were songs, recitationg 
and a lesson taught. The Calvary Methodist Episcopa 
School, Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, held a rally service, last Octo- 
ber, for the primary department alone. 
Philadelphia. 
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Spirit and (Method 


Rally Day, and How It Is Observed 


By Henry G. Talmadge 





ALLY DAY, like Children’s Day and other celebra- 
tions in the Sunday-school, was started no one 
knows when, as the idea is ‘‘ as old as the hills.’’ Re- 
unions are oftentimes a great help in keeping a body of 
persons in close touch, not only with each other, but 
with the purpose for which those persons are organized. 
Of course, Rally Day, as observed in this generation, had 
a genesis in the present form, but it is not an easy matter 
to fix its origin. The Presbyterians include it officially 
as a Sunday-school day. Dr. James A. Worden, super- 
intendent of the Sabbath-school Department of that 
church, claims the honor of instituting the Rally-Day 
movement in his church. ‘‘ Rallying Day'’ is the term 
they use. Rally Day was observed as such in Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools in 1887, and in nearly all denomi- 
nations it is observed to-day. As far back as 1878 
‘‘Autumnal Reunions '’ were held, the Park Methodist 
Church of Elizabeth, New Jersey, having one on Sep- 
tember 22 of that year, and continued them for years. 
By 1887 the present name was in common use, when the 
Pilgrim Congregational school of Worcester, the West- 
minster Presbyterian of Minneapolis, and the Brantly 
Baptist of Baltimore, among others, had fall Rallying 
Days. It is marked by an unusual effort being made to 
bring out a large attendance on the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember, though some schools observe the day later in the 
month, There are those who are now advocating that 
the first Sunday in October be made the uniform day ter 
ali schools. Invitations are often issued to all mem- 
bers, urging them to come and bring others, and special 
attractions in the music and addresses are arranged for. 
In the matter of invitations, all sorts of devices are 
used for wide circulation, and many attractive cards and 
letters are issued. A year ago there was a great wave of 
patriotism throughout the country, and an enterprising 
superintendent took advantage of the situation, as will 
be seen by the following letter to his pupils. A flag in 
colors was printed in the upper left-hand corner. 


Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sunday-School 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DEAR SCHOLAR : 

There is a large, rousing enthusiastic WELCOME await- 
ing Admiral Dewey, the hero of Manilla, when he arrives next 
Thursday. There is just as hearty a WELCOME awaiting you on 
next Sunday, September 24, 1899, at 2.30 P.M., when we will 
held our 

Rally-Day Service 


Our school has been open throughout the summer, but we have 
been scattered, and now, as all have returned, let us come to- 
gether, and start the fall and winter work enthusiastically. 

The roll of classes will be called, and it is hoped all will report 
one hundred per cent attendance. If you are absent, it wil! pre- 
vent your class from so reporting. 

If you have a friend who does not attend any Sunday-school, 
give that friend an invitation to come. 

Thur: .ay evening, September 28, we will have a patriotic ser- 
vice for the members of our school. All are invited. 

WILLIAM A. STONEY, 
Superintendent. 


The above letter to the pupils was accompanied by 
this letter to the teacher, signed by the superintendent : 


232 Summit Avenue, 
MOUNT VERNON, September 7, 1899. 
DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

I am pleased to state that, while some of us have been 
qut of town during the summer, our school has held a session 
every Sunday. Of course, the attendance has varied, but the in- 
terest has been maintained, and we come home to find everything 
running smoothly. 

In order that we may get more enthusiasm for the coming sea- 
son's work, we plan to hold a Rally-Day service on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, 2.30 P.M. 

We hope that, as far as possible, every member of our school 
will be present. This means that we must do some personal work 
before the 24th. 

During the service, the roll of classes will be called, and we 
trust all will answer ‘‘ All present."’ 

Enclosed you will find copy of invitations that will be sent to 
every member of the school, also an invitation to attend a teach- 
ers’ conference at superintendent's house, September 21, 1899. 


A neat though inexpensive invitation was issued by 
Grace Reformed Church School of Columbiana, Ohio, 
and the pastor, the Rev. Arthur Vale Casselman, states 
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that it was a great success. Three pieces of paper, the 
size of a visiting-card, were tied together with ribbon of 
the church’s colors, red, yellow, and black, the first piece 
having the word «« Yours’’ printed on it, and the other 
two read as follows : 





WHAT IS YOURS? 





A Cordial Invitation 
to the 
Autumn Sunday-School Rally 
at 
Grace Reformed Church 


on 
Sunday, October 29, 9 A.M. 





WE HOPE TO SEE YOU 








Why Do We Want You to Come? 





COME 

To worship God 

To study his word 
To enjoy the special music 
To hear the exercises of the children 
To help in the work by a liberal offering 
‘To become interested in our Sunday-school 
To hear about the first Sunday-school in the church 
To learn the plans for the twentieth-century movement in 
our school 





\ Our Mark: Attendance, 500 ; offering, $50. 











The simplest and cheapest notification of Rally Day 
comes from a Dubuque school, which sent a postal card 
to its three hundred and sixteen members with the bare 
announcement: ‘‘ Rallying Day, Sunday, September 
24, 1899, at 9.45 A.M., sharp. You are invited. B. M. 
Harper, Superintendent.’” Probably hundreds of schools 
use the handy postal card. The Sunday-school of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of Washington sends out its 
rallying call to fourteen hundred members in this way, 
and so does the smaller First Baptist school of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. Acrostic designs, made from the words 
‘« Rally Day,’’ are favorite ones to many who yse postal 
cards, and therefore have limited space. One postal 
card, sent from Canal Winchester, Ohio, is rather 
unusual, and place is given here for it : 





TIME ?—September 24, 1899, U U 
rors AM. ¥ INVITED 
PLACE ?—David's Reformed U U 
Sunday-school. U R U 
OCCASION ?— Annual Rally U U 
: U U 
WHO ?—Yourself and all pres- c 


ent and former members and their friends. 
Wuy ?—That old associations and past experiences 
may inspire us all for service ahead. 


COME! 


Some superintendents like to use striking methods to 
call their people out. For instance, the Tioga Presby- 
terian School of Tioga, Philadelphia, brought its thou- 
sand pupils out by using a form like the ordinary tele- 
graph blank, and here is given a form of legal summons : 


GEoRGE F. BAREIS, Sut. 
NORA DRESSLER, Secy. 











METHUDIST EpiscorpaAL CHURCH 
New York East Conference 
BROOKLYN WORTH DISTRICT 
Tabernacle Charge 


<PORBCc 
rocEgna 


The People of the Church 
by the 
Board of Officers and Teachers 


To every man, woman, and child interested in the Tabernacle, 
‘ Greeting : 

We Command you, That all business and excuses being laid 
aside, you and each of you do appear in your 
proper persons at the Annual Sunday-school 
Rally, before Judge Charles E. Teale, who will 
speak with no uncertain sound in the “ Court of 
the Lord's House,’’ Manhattan Avenue, head of 
Noble Street, City of New York, Borough of 
Brooklyn, North District, on the 8th of October, 
1899, at thirty minutes after 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon of said day, then and there ; that “ all men 
know that ye are disciples," and by your said 
appearance ‘‘ to testify the Gospel of the Grace 
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of God "’ in a certain action now pending between 

(SUBPCENA) The People of God, plaintiffs, and The Hosts of 

Satan, defendants, on the part of the plaintiffs | 

and this you, or any of you, are not to omit, under penalty of for. 
feiting a rare privilege for you and every one of you. 

DATED at said city, the 6th day of October, 1899. 
GILBERT H. BARKER, JR., 
Clerk, 


Last year, two or three of the state Sunday-school 
associations, notably Indiana, issued Rally-Day pro. 
grams, and some of the denominational publishing 
houses did the same. The Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union issued a very full one. Samples of orders of ser. 
vice for Rally Day are herewith given. The first is for 
the Junior Department of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia. This school observes 
the first Sunday in October as Rally Day. 


Rally Day 


Teachers and classes will please finish marking class-books and 
library-cards as soon after half-past two as possible. After these 
have been collected by Mr. Krayer, the school will await in 
silence the superintendent's ‘signal to rise, and all will join in re-~ 
peating 

.The Golden Text 
‘1 was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.” 

The asking of God's blessing. 

Singing 

Greeting by the superintendent. 

Those who leave us, 
Those who come to us, 
The planks of our platform. 

Our thank-offering. 

Singing. 

Where is to-day's lesson ? 

Really reading the lesson. 

Studying the lesson. 

(A bell will be rung five minutes before the 
close of lesson study.) 

What have we learned ? 

“ Because of the house of the Lord our God 
I will seek thy good."’ 
Singing. 
Our record for to-day. 
Books from the library. 

A song in parting : ‘‘ God be with you till we meét again.” 

Our motto for the week ? 

A prayer in parting. y, 
Dismissal by classes.—‘' Ladies first !"’ 
Story papers will be handed out at the door. 





Our Platform: 
REAL READING 


THE INSTANT ATTENTION 

FIVE GIVING REGULARLY 

PLANKS HEARTY SINGING 
THE BIBLE 











Another Rally Day program a little out of the ordi- 
nary is that of the Tabernacle Sunday-school of Indi- 
anapolis. William C. Hall is superintendent,. and he 
believes that ‘‘ good and attractive printing is as good 
for Sunday-school as for secular business.’’ Mr. Hall 
is president of the Indiana Sunday-school Association, 
and the program he issued in black and red for Rally 
Day shows how he feels on the subject. This was the 
order of service : 


Silent prayer. 
Hymn : *‘ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 
Invocation. 
Lesson reading. 
Music: ‘‘ The Sunday-schoo! Text-Book.”” Sunday-school 
choir. 
Recitation : ‘‘ Ye are the Light of the World." Vera McAlpin. 
Address : “Tabernacle Home Department: What Is it?" 
C. D. Meigs. 
Music: **In thy love.” Sunday-school choir. 
Recitation : ‘‘ Ihe Sweetness of Sympathy."" Miss Anna Pugh. 
Sunday-school Association work : 
(a) International. Edgar H. Evans. 
(6) State. Charies L. Hutchinson. 
(c) County and township. William H. Elvin. 
Song: Primary department. 
‘‘Some Statistics which are Not Dry."' Professor W. H. 
Glasscock. 
Hymn : “ Scatter sunshine. 
Recitation : The Lost Sheep."’ Edgar Zimmer. 
Object of Rally Day. Superintendent. 
Recitation and song. Six boys and girls and primary de- 
partment. 
Collection for benefit of State Sunday-school Assoeiation. 
Recitation : ‘‘ Submission and Rest.’’ Bert Waters. 
Music : “* Seeking the Lost."" Sunday-school choir. 
“* Praise God, from whom all biessings flow.” 
Benediction. 
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Lugust 25, 1900 





A dignified service is-that of the Westminster Presby- 
ian School of Minneapolis, of which William M. 
Tenney is superintendent : 


Program 


Prelude. Sunday-school orchestra. 
Records and offerings. (Three minutes.) 
Hymn No. 53: ‘God bless our Sunday-school."’ 
The First Psalm (song response). By Sunday-school choir: 
‘Father of mercies, in thy word 
What endless glory shines! 
Forever be thy name adored 

For these celestial lines."’ 
Silent prayer. 
Prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 


Gloria. 
Rally roll-call of officers and teachers. 
Anthem : ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.'' Sunday-school choir. 


Birthday offerings. 
Primary class song : ‘' Praise God for the Bible.”’ 
Questions about the Bible. Primary class. 
Responsive Reading : Psalm 122. 
Song response. By Sunday-school choir : 
‘* Lord, thy word abideth, 

And our footsteps guideth ; 

Who its truth believeth 

Light and joy receiveth.”’ 

What rule hath God given to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him? 

The word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy him. 

What do the Scriptures principally teach? 

The Scriptures principally teach what man is to believe con- 
cerning God, and what duty God requireth of man, 

Responsive reading: Nehemiah 8: 1-6, 8; Deuteronomy 11: 
18; 6:7. 
Song response. By Sunday-school choir : 
‘*Oh that we, discerning 
Its most holy learning, 
Lord, may love and fear thee, 
Evermore be near thee."’ 
Books of the Bible. 
Hymn No. 186: ‘' Blessed Bible."’ 
Address : ‘‘ Looking Forward.’’ Mr, J. R. Gordon, 
Hymn No. 81: ‘‘ Wonderful words of life.’’ 
Report of secretary. 
Summer honor roll. 
Music. Sunday-school orchestra. 
Closing hymn, No. 351: ‘‘ The Lord bless thee."’ 
Dismissal. 


Patriotism is the key-note of this service, arranged by 
superintendent B. M. Harger of Dubuque : 


Second Presbyterian Church 
DUBUQUZ, IOWA 
Rally-Day Program 
Bugle Call : ‘‘ The Assembly.”’ 
‘* America.”’ 
Prayer and Lord's Prayer. 
Responsive reading from service. 
Distributioa of badges. 
** Marching On."’ 
** Bible Heroes’’ (1 Sam. 17 : 38-49). 
** Sound the Battle Cry."’ 
Original poem. Miss Shoup. 
Flag exercise. Five boys. 
Bugle call: ‘‘ The Rally."’ 
‘** Rally round the Flag "' (solo and chorus). 
Recitation. Miss Rosser. 
**Throw out the Life Line."’ 
Offering for Sunday-school missions. 
** True Hearted, Brave Hearted."’ 
** Rally for Work."’ James J. Parkes. 
**Only an Armor-Bearer"’ (solo). Dr. J. V. Conzett. 
** What will be the Harvest?"' W. B. Stewart. 
** Who is on the Lord’s Side ?"’ 


The offerings on Rally Day are not uniformly for the 
sane cause, except, of course, that they are for the 
“‘upbuilding df the kingdom,’’ but special offerings are 
usually called for, and large contributions are almost 
always forthcoming. Just as at Easter, schools have 
been known to give a thousand dollars by saving through 
Lent, or from the beginning of the year, so pupils 
are expected to bring a whole summer's savings on 
Rally Day. The Presbyterian General Assembly calls 
on the schools on this day to contribute to the Sunday- 
school and missionary work of the church. Special 
envelopes are oftentimes issued, with printed exhorta- 
tion on giving 

There are schools which take the opportunity of get- 
ting out costly and elaborate souvenirs for Rally Day. 
One such is the Court Street Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of Lynchburg, of which E. F. Sheffey is 
superintendent. It is in form an oblong folio of sixteen 
pages within dark paper covers. Portraits of pastors, of 
the primary class, of a junior class, of the superintendent, 
of the excursion committee, and of all the members of 
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the school in 1898, were included, besides the names of 
all pupils and teachers, an original poem, a sketch of the 
church and Sunday-school, an account of the famous 
excursions of this school, and the Rally program, 

A practical handbook giving the names of the scholars 
in their class groups makes a souvenir which is not 
likely to be thrown away soon. Rehoboth Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
issued such a booklet on Rally Day last year, which wes 
observed on September 24. The whole Home Depart- 
ment was included in the list of names, and the list 
shows fifty-five classes in the school, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight scholars. 

Little souvenirs of Rally Day help to keep up the 
interest and enthusiasm in the day, and printer's ink in 
various colors and designs are ingeniously made up. A 
good sample of a small card used for this purpose in the 
First Baptist Church School of Arlington, New Jerséy, 
will serve to show what has been donc in other years. 
In this case Rally Day happened to be the school’s sev- 
enth anniversary. A design of crossed flags in colors, 
weh a golden eagle between them, is, of course, omitted. 





Rally and Anniversary Day 
October 2, 1898 
First Baptist Church Sunday-School 
1891 Arlington, N. J. 1898 


Now the war is over, we will 
R ally round our school, 
All ready for the work we have to do. 
L et all be present early, earnest, active, too, 
L earning carefully the plans we have in view. 
Y our efforts should be loyal, always should be true, 
D oing carefully the work assigned to you, 
All you can ‘for those at home, and others, too, 
Y our prayers will help us, and your presence aid us, 
As the year we journey through. 


T. R. CORNWALL, Sufi. E. A. HOAGLAND, Asst. Supt. 


R. F. MCMICHAEL, Pastor. 











On this occasion sometimes reports are circulated in 
printed form, and information of all sorts is given about 
the school. In Syracuse, New York, the First Baptist 
School, the home of M. A. Hudson and his Baraca and 
Philethea’ Bible classes, issued last fall a sheet over two 
feet long, which, when folded, made four squares. This 
was again folded diagonally so as to divide the printed 
spaces into triangles. Each of these triangles gave a 
feature of the work done in the school. These reports 
told of the financial condition, contributions, and causes 
helped, work of the cradle, kindergarten, primary, 
junior, ard senior departments, and the secretary's work. 
This was for a school of 1,069 members. 

More and more the pastors themselves are coming to see 
the great possibilities in the reunicn or rally idea, and, 
while some of them. have a separate reunion and roll 
call for communicants of the parish, many others per- 
ceive that the idea is like a principle in that it ‘‘ should 
run all the way through,’’ and therefore all the main church 
organizations are included. Atthe Baptist Temple, Broad 
and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, they called it a Home 
Coming, and all sides of the church work were given a 
chance. This lasted a whole week last year, beginning 
with a sunrise prayer-meeting at 6.30 A. M. on Sunday, 
September 24. At 10.45 A.M. the Children’s Church 
opened, and the afternoon was given to the Sunday-school, 
the regular lesson session meeting at 2.30 P.M., anda 
mass meeting of the school in the great Upper Temple, 
which seats about four thousand, where reports of depart- 
ments were made, the normal-class graduation following, 
a graduation address by State Normal Superintendent 
Bomberger. The pastor, Russell H. Conwell, closed 
with an address. This was called Pioneer Day. Monday 
was Bible School Day, and began with a consecration of 
children at 3 P.M., the pastors’ conversational meeting, 
for parents, teachers, and scholars, following at four. The 
Home Department roll-call and rally were held in the 
evening, and there was an address by the Rev. W. I. 
Southerton, of the Brooklyn Baptist Temple, and the 
Good Samaritan class had charge of the music. Men's 
Day, Christian Endeavor Day, Women's Day, and 
Church Day followed, when the fall’s work was dis- 
cussed. Harvesting Day was Sunday, October 1, 
when the holy communion was ‘celebrated, the hand of 
fellowship given, the choice of work, and inquiry meet- 
ings and baptism, besides the regular sermons and 
Sunday-school sessions. 
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Pilgrim Congregational Church, Worcester, is another 
institution which believes in rallying the whole church, 
and this is done in early September. All the interests of 
the church are aroused. A letter is sent out to every one 
connected with the church, detailing the events of the 
week, and signed by representatives of the different or- 
ganizations. This school is one of the largest in a city 
of nearly 125,000 people, 733 members being reported, 

A great variety of novelties appear among the thou- 
sands of special services planned for this day, and 
among them is the rallying song. Some schools have 
their own rally poems, to be recited or sung. At Mi- 
amisburg, Ohio, the United Brethren Church School, 
under the leadership of the Hon. John C. Myers, has 
the following song : 


The Miamisburg U. B. Sunday-School 
Rallying Song 

We're enlisted for the right, friends, we're fighting for the truth, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

We're the ‘Burg U. B. Sunday-school, a band of Christian youth, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

CHORUS, 
Our school, then, forever, forever, we pray, 
Down with the evil, let right rule our way, 
While we rally to our school, friends, rally once again, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

We're studying the Bible, to learn of God's great love, 
Singing of Jesus, our great Teacher. 

We would follow in the footsteps of him who's gone above, 
Singing of Jesus, our great Teacher. 

Let us seek to save the lost ones, to set the captive free, 
Singing of Jesus, our Redeemer. 

Trusting him for grace and power to cleanse and make us free, 
Singing of Jesus, our Redeemer. 

We will welcome to our numbers the loyal, brave, and true, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 

In the 'Burg U. B. Sunday-school is just the place for you, 
Singing of Jesus, our Commander. 


The badge idea, which is so prevalent in these days, 
does not let Rally Day pass without being represented. 
The Olneyville, Rhode Island, Free Baptist Sunday- 
school, Edward P. Metcalf, superintendent, used circu- 
lar pasteboards of red, with a long looped cord of the 


same color, to hang around the scholars neck, and_to 
show the populace what was going on. ‘‘ Olneyville Free 


Baptist Sunday-school Rally Day, September 24, 1899,"’ 
was printed on the card. A device similar in matter 
and shape, except that a white cardboard with buzz-saw 
edges is used, is in vogue in the Emerald Avenue Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school in Chicago. 

held 
Hampshire, 


An all-day rally was in the Congregational 
Church, New last September, 
when everything had reference to the Sunday-school 
work. Pastor C. A. G. Thurston preached a Sunday- 
school sermon in the morning, then the Sunday-school 
followed with appropriate exercises. 


Laconia, 


In the evening a 
service was held in which five-minute papers on Sun- 
day-school subjects were prominent. 

The Home Department is not forgotten in rallying the 
forces of the Sunday-school, and in the great Bethany 
School in Philadelphia Miss A. S. Harlow makes special 
efforts to bring these ‘‘ outsiders’’ into the Rally Day 
service, or ‘‘ Home Gathering,’’ as she calls it. The 
First Baptist School of Milford, New Hampshire, is an- 
other school which makes a special effort to bring out 
the Home Departinent on this day. 

Union rallies are sometimes huge affairs, and there 
are cases where the whole town is involved in them, At 
Brown City, Michigan, fully seven hundred people at- 
tended the exercises, a grove being the only place big 
enough to hold the crowd. Eight schools and two 
bands of music took part, and a banner was awarded 
the United Brethren School of Vanderwalker for largest 
percentage of attendance in the parade. It should be 
noted that this was a week-day affair to arouse the 
sleepy schools before the opening of September. 

Even the primary children have their own little ral- 
lies. Five hundred children, belonging to ten Sunday- 
schools in Meriden, in their own 
churches, and, when the Universalist chime pealed out 


Connecticut, met 
their favorite songs, they marched out on the street, 
heading toward the First Methodist Church, where 
Rally Day exercises suitable to little children were held, 
Each school took part, and there were songs, recitationg 
and a lesson taught. The Calvary Methodist Episcopas 
School, Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York, held a rally service, last Octo- 
ber, for the primary department alone. 
Philadelphia. 
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Thurs.— The Treatment of Enemies ( John 4: 27-36). Love your 

Wesson Helps enemies (27-29). The Golden Rule (30-34). The kindness 
of God (35, 36). ‘The gospel measure (37, 38). 

Pri.— The Christian Standard (Rom. 12: 9-21). “Alife of love 

(9). An earnest life (ro, 11). A joyful life (12,13). A 
peaceful life (14-19). A victorious life (20, 21). 

Lesson Calendar Sat.—Law and Grace (Gal. 7: 10-14; 23-26). Under law under 

the curse (10-12). Redeemed from the curse of the law 

(13, 14). The law our tutor, unto Christ (23-25). Sons of 


Third Quarter, 1900 


: 1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea... 2... +. Matt. 14 : 22-33 God, through faith (26). 

+g 2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life .......++5: John 6: 22-40 Sun.—Faith Shown by Works ( Jas. 2: 14-26). Saying and do- 
3. July z5.—The Gentile Woman's Faith. ........- Mark 7 : 24-30 ing (14-17). Faith without works is fruitless (18-20), The 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 example of Abraham (21-23). Faith apart from works is 
5 July 29.—The Tramsfiguration ... 2... +++ ses Luke 9 : 28-36 deat a 
6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children ......---- Matt. 18; 1-14 ead (24-26). 

~ 7. August s2.—The Forgiving Spirit... ......- Matt. 18 : 21-35 Chicago, Ml. 

8. August t9.—The Man Born Blind... ....- 2 -ss John 9: 1-17 . 


9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd. .......--. John 10: 1-16 
10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 : om 
li. September 9.—The Good Samaritan. .... .- Luke 10: 25-37 Jericho J 
é 12. September 16.—The Rich Fool .... 1.44 +4 Luke 12 : 13-23 3 
ft; 13. September 23.—‘The Duty of Watchfulmess ..... - Luke 12: 35-46 pa Tay 0 AE at 
4 14. September 30. — Review. 
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Lesson u, September 9, 1900 e 


i, Bethlehem | & 
F. The Good Samaritan xs 





Luke 10: 25-27 Repsvegc 
Memory verses : 33-35. 1. a 
GOLDEN TEXT: Love thy neighbour as thysel/.—Lev, 19: 18. ae bed 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION ook 


25 ¢ And, behold, a certain 25 And behold, a_ certain 5 
lawyer stood up, and tempted lawyer stood up and tempted § 
him, saying, Master, what shall him, saying, ' Master, what _—_ 

I do to inherit eterna) life ? shall 1 do to inherit eternal ' “ 

26 He said unto him, What life? And he said unto him, m % 
is written in the law? howread- 26 What is written in the law? as 
iam est thou? 27 how readest thou? And he “ES r 9 
: 27 And he answering said, answering said, Thou shalt | “Se 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy love the Lord thy God ? with a oo 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy heart, and with all 
all thy soul, and with all thy thy soul, and with all thy , En-eglaim? 
; strength, and with all thy mind ; strength, and with all thy e 
and thy neighbour as thyself. mind ; and thy neighbour as 


N 





28 And he said unto him, 28 thyself. And he said unto D 
Thou hast answered right : this him, Thou hast answered 
do, and thou shalt live. right: this do, and thou 

29 But he, willing to justify a9 shalt live. But he, desiring 


himself, said unto Jesus, And to justify himself, said unto | |§ Lesson Surroundings and 











who is my neighbour ? Jesus, And who is my neigh- ae 
€ go An Joows answering said, 30 bour? Jesus made answer Critical Notes 
. certain man went down from and said, A certain man was 
' fee sa-lém to jéri-cho, and going down from Jerusalem By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
ell among thieves, which strip- to Fevtehe ; and he fell 
him of his raiment, and among robbers, which both Want > . . ‘ 
wounded Aim, and departed, proves IN him and beat him, NTERVENING Events.—A brief discourse inter- 
leavin “es = —- ser = 2 bya him venes in Luke’s account. The sayings closely re- 
1 An chance there came 31 half dead, nd by chance . 
Psa 9 cariaia priest that way ; : a certain priest wa going semble those in Matthew 11: 25-27 (see Lesson 6, 
t and when he saw him, he passed down that way: and when second quarter). Probably repeated on this occasion. 
} by on the other side. he saw him, he passed by on a ; c 
32 And likewise a Levite, 32 the other side. And in like PLAceE.—Probably in Perea, not far from Jericho, as 
when he was at the place, came mannera Levite also, when 


the next incident is placed at Bethany. 























; and looked ow Aim, and passed he came to the place, and ae 
; by on the other side. saw him, passed by on the Time.—Shortly before the feast of dedication, about 
g 33 Buta certainSa-mir’i-tan, 33 other side. But a certain bias 
: « as he journeyed, came where he Samaritan, as he journeyed, the close of November or beginnimg of December, year 
f was; and when he saw him,?; came where he was: and of Rome 782 ; that is, A. D. 29. 
' he had compassion ow Aim, when he saw him, he was 
34 And went to Aim, and 34 moved with compassion, and Zz 
% ‘ bound up his wounds, pouring came to him, and bound up 
os in oil and wine, and set him on his wounds, pouring on Critical Notes 
his own beast, and brought him them oil and wine ; and he ; p E . 
to an inn, and took care of set him on his own beast, Verse 25.—A certain lawyer; The scribes, official 
‘ him. and brought him to an inn, : : 4 . 
4 ; 35 And on the morrow when 35 and took care of him. And copyists of the Mosaic law, and its expounders, _— 
he departed, he took out - on the morrow he aon also called lawyers. They were not identical with 
ce, and gave fhem to the two * pence, and gave them a _ 

t, and sald unto him, Take to the host, and said, Take ‘‘ Pharisees,’’ though most of them belonged to that 
care of him: and whatsoever — care of him ; and whatsoever religious party. —S/ood up: Took a prominent position 
thou spendest more, when I thou spendest more, I, when — P p P -_ . 

' come again, | will repay thee. I come back again, will re- probably in the crowd usually attending Jesus.— Zempied 

: 36 ich now of these three, 36 pay thee. Which of these eae ; : ari : 

thinkest thou, was neighbour three, thinkest thou, proved him : That is, put him to the test, not nesemaslly = 
unto him that fell among the neighbour unto him that bad or hostile sense.—J/asfer: Or, ‘‘ Teacher.’’— What 

ae 4 thieves ? 37 fellamong the robbers? And — : - . 
* 37 And he said, He that he said, He that shewea %4@4@ 1 do to inheril eterna life ? Compare the question 
= shewed mercy on him. Then mercy on him. And Jesus of the rich young ruler (Matt. 19 : 16-22, and parallel 
a said Jesus unto him, Go, and do said unto him, Go, and do Th ; . . ki al 
J thou likewise. thou likewise. passages). e latent error is not in see ing eterna 

4 — life, but in seeking it by ‘‘ doing.'’ 

3 in Aibees cide puete Kekipenny ee te ee Geers Geen A gee Verse 26.-— What_is written in the law? Of which he 
In verse 25 the American Revisers would read “ make trialof"’ for was Custodian and expounder.—//ow readest thou ? The 

; “tempted.” In verse 30 they would substitute “wiao”’ or “that” for - ‘ Re a : 
“which.” formula of Jewish teachers in calling for Scripture cita- 
: zie tion. Probably the lawyer expected some new rabbini- 

cal explanation of the Scripture. 

. Scripture Readings for Daily Study Verse 27.— Answering said: He first cites Deuteron- 


om.y 6 : 5.— With all thy heart... mind: It is impos- 
s:ble .o discriminate accurately between the terms here 
Sun.— The Written Law (Deut. 6: 1-9, 20-25). Hear and do usec, for modern distinctions do not correspond. 

(1-4). Love and fear the Lord (5, 13). Teach the ‘* Heart’’ included more than the affections, and the 
; children (6-9). The question and the answer (20-25). sense of the repeated phrases is, Love God supremely, 


} Mon.— 7he Legal Neighbor (Lev. 29: g-28). The lawof harvest 254 with all th wers.—And thy ncichbor as thyself: 
(9, 10). Honesty and truth (11-14). Righteousness and y po df s SA yf: 


9 peace (15, 16). Love thy neighbor as thyself (17, 18. From Leviticus 19:18. The Jewish phylacteries were 
Compare Matt. 22 : 37-39). inscribed with Deuteronomy 6:5 and 11 : 13. The 

Tues.— The Gospel Neighbor (uke 10: 25-77). The lawyer's Substitution of this passage for the latter shows the law- 
question (25). The law's reply (26-28). The heart's yer’s moral apprehension, and opposes the view that 
question (29). The gospel disclosure (30-37). 

Wed.— Jesus and the Samaritan ( John ¢: 1-26). Passing through 
Samaria (1-6). The woman at the well (7-9). The . 
neighborliness of Jesus (10-18). The wall broken down Verse 28.— Thou hast answered right: Correctly 
(19-24). Jesus the good Samaritan (25, 26), _ cited the appropriate Scripture. — Zhis do, and thou 
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verse 26 refers to what was written on the man’s phylac- 
teries. 








shalt live: The parable serves to show what is to be 
done, but Aow it is to be done is revealed only in the 


full gospel, which is not in conflict with the position tion. 


that entire obedience to the law would result in eternal quotat 
life (Gal. 3 : 21). then i 
Verse 29.— Desiring: ‘* Willing’’ is literal, but am- show 


biguous in English.— Zo justify himsedf: That is, to We 
declare or prove himself righteous, —the invariable sense 

of the word in the New Testament. Clearly some sense 

of failure had been awakened.—And who is my neigh- 

bor ? The Jews in general excluded Gentiles and Sa- 

maritans, and in other ways restricted the application of .~ 

the term. 

Verse 30.—/esus made answer: Literally, ‘taking 
up,’’ meeting the question as it was put. The parable 
is called the ‘‘Good Samaritan,’’ ‘‘good’’ being used 
in the earlier (and German) sense of ‘‘ kind.’’—A cer- 
tain man; Evidently a Jew, or the parable would lack 
pertinence, but the indefiniteness shows the lesson is 
one on universal philanthropy.— Was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho ; While *‘going’’ this happened. 
‘«Down’’ was used of a journey from Jerusalem, but 
this journey was down hill, about seventeen miles in 
distance. The incidents are probable, and the scene 
may have been not far away.—Fell among robbers: 
Not ‘<thieves,’’ but highwaymen, who had long infested 
that wild, rocky region.—Both stripped him and beat 
him: ‘*Both’’ iscorrect ; ‘‘of his raiment’’ is implied, 
not expressed. They took all he had, then beat him, 
probably in consequence, of resistance.—Leaving him 
half dead: His state is mentioned last, to show the 
robbers’ unconcern and the man’s need of speedy help. 

Verse 31.—By chance ;: Occurs only here in the New 








Testament, and suggests ‘‘concurrence’’ (Edersheim) nati 
rather than ‘‘chance.’’—A certain priest was going tho: 
down that way: ‘* Was going’’ is exact. Jericho wasa on 
priestly city, and this man may be represented as re- and 
turning from his official religious duty.—He passed by witl 
on the other side: Did not even stop to examine his me 
condition, reg: 
Verse 32.—And in like manner: The usual rendering one 
of the phrase. —A Levite also: Nota priest, but an in- lei 
ferior official in religious service, of the tribe ef Levi,— 
When he came ta the place, and saw him: The Re- ove 
visers accept a change of reading, but ‘‘saw’’ is the as 
same word as in verse 31. ‘‘ Looked on him’’ suggests ho 
too much.—fassed dy: His conduct was the same as the 
that of the priest. 
Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan; This man, accord- Sa: 
ing to the lawyer's view, was not a neighbor, but a here- oe 
tic, from whom humanity would not be expected, ke 
especially toward a Jew. The parable shows that he th: 
was humane, despite his imperfect creed ; it would lose be 


all point if it taught that imperfect creed promotes better 
practice.—As he journeyed: Probably farther from 
home and on a longer journey than the other two. — Was 
moved with compassion: As the verb is usually ren- 
dered. This feeling was the cause of his conduct. 
Philanthropic action can only be maintained thus, and 
this feeling Christ's compassion creates and maintains, 

Verse 34.—Dound up his wounds: This, wisely, first. 
—Pouring on them: Not ** in.”"*—Oil and wine : The 
usual remedies in the East.—//is own beast: While he 
walked.— Brought him to an inn: An ‘‘inn"’ in the 
modern sense ; not the same word as in Luke 2 : 7.— 
Took care of hii: Personal attention. ~ 

Verse 35.—Zwo pence: Or, ‘‘shillings,’’ denarii. 
The Roman denarius was about the sixth of a dollar in 
value, and the price of a day's labor. ' This was a suf- 
ficient provision for at least several days.— Zo the host : 
A Samaritan would not find hospitality, except at an inn 
with a host.—/, when I come back again: This gives 
the correct emphasis. He seems to have been known 
to the host as am honest man, possibly a traveling mer- 
chant— Will repay thee: The climax of his benevo- 
lence. 

Verse 36.— Which: ‘*Now"’ is poorly supported. — 
Thinkest thou: The lawyer must answer his own ques- 
tion ; a lesson in moral instruction.— Proved neighbor : 
Literally, ‘‘ hath become,’ permanently. ‘« Neighbor’’ 
is in emphatic position, according to the best attested 
order. It is implied that the one who proved himself 
‘‘neighbor’’ by his conduct is himself the neighbor of 
the other. This suggests a wider view than the ques- 
tion of the lawyer implied. 

Verse 37.—He that shewed mercy on him: He does 
not say ‘‘Samaritan,’’ but his reply is unavoidable.— 
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Go, and do thou likewise > The emphasis rests on the 
latter clause, ‘‘thou’’ being expressed in that connec- 
tion. ‘Go thou, and do likewise,’ is a frequent mis- 
quotation. The full answer to the lawyer's question 
then is: He is your neighbor, to whom you ough? to 
show such mercy in order to become Ais neighbor. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ot HO ts My NEIGHBOR ?’’—In almost all Eastern 
towns the primitive custom still - prevails of 
segregating the inhabitants into different quarters. The 
traveler soon learns to distinguish the different quarters, 
not only by their appearance and by their buildings for 
worship, characteristic of each nationality, but by their 
relative location, the higher and the more easily de- 
ended positions being occupied by the dominant race. 
This division is, first of all, based upon religion. The 
ifferent religions are kept separate and distinct. This 
paration was originally a precaution for defense, and 
is idea seems to be still persistent in the minds of the 
beople. Just as in the\early organization of society, 
ose who lived near, oe to another, were naturally 
ound to protect and aid one another in case of danger 
om enemies or wild beasts, and the term ‘‘ neighbor’’ 
ame to include those who were connected by family 
and tribal ties ; so the Oriental, for many reasons, —lan- 
guage, religious usages, domestic and other customs, — 
prefers always to dwell alongside of his own people ; 
and he regards it as an intrusion if a family of another 
nationality comes into their quarter to reside. It is only 
those of his own faith whom he understands by the term 
‘‘neighbor.’’ He feels no confidence in any others, 
and he acknowledges no tie of neighborly obligation 
with reference to them. They may be his fellow-towns- 
men, and addressed by him as such, but they are never 
regarded by him as ‘neighbors. If the schoolmaster in 
one of the quarters of an Oriental town, whether Mos- 
lem, Christian, or Jewish quarter, were to tell his boys 
that they must look upon the boys of those other schools 
over in the other quarters as neighbors, and love them 
as such, his boys would lose no time in reporting at 
home the strange doctrine which was, being taught in 
their school. 

The object of our Lord in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan was to broaden the meaning of the term 
‘«neighbor,’’ and to show to those who professed to be 
keeping the sacred law that the commandment, ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ had a breadth of application 
before unthought of by any of them. 

Robert College, Constantinople. 
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What a Neighbor is, and Who 
is a Neighbor 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE lawyer was sure that he knew the answer to his 
question, and his object was not to learn, but to 

est this new teacher's powers. He had no intention of 
ang what Jesus might lay down asa condition. Or- 
dox belief was dissociated in him from practice. His 
tion shows that he thought of ‘ eternal life’’ as a 
ng to be secured by some single great act. Our Lord 
ad him, as he did all men, and answered his thoughts 
well as his words. He parried the thrust of the 
tion by another, which threw the onus on the law- 
yer, who, by profession, ought to know the answer to his 
own interrogation. He is put on the defensive, and has 
to prove his right to be called a ‘‘ lawyer,’’ instead of 
sitting as judge of Jesus’ right to be called a teacher. 
His answer runs off glibly, as if he is repeating a com- 
monplace of the Pharisaic teaching. The combination 
of the two passages (Deut. 6 : 5 and Lev. 19 : 18) was 
probably not original on his part. Jesus makes the 
same combination in Mark 12 and Matthew 22, and 
possibly it was familiar in the schools. It does embody 
the whole sum and substance of the law, and it puts 
philanthropy in its right place, as a corollary of love 
© God, which alone can so overcome natural self- 
gard as to draw-one’s ‘‘ neighbor"’ into one’s closest 
ve. The ease and completeness with which Jesus 
rns the tables, and assumes the position of questioner 
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and superior, is very remarkable. The self-confident 
lawyer does not guide the conversation as he had ex- 
pected to do, but is obliged to humble himself to accept 
praise for his intelligence, and a warning of his error, 
from Jesus. ‘‘This do, and thou shalt live’’ was a 
sharp thrust at his conscience, laying bare his and his 
fellows’ greatest sin, the substitution of accurate knowl- 
edge of the law for obedience to the law. How many 
zealously orthodox Christians to-day need the very same 
lesson ! 

The lawyer shows how little in earnest he was by his 
quibble about the extent of meaning of ‘‘neighbor."’ 
If he had really wished to know what to do, or had had 
a real desire to possess eternal life, he would have con- 
fessed his shortcomings, and besought help to keep the 
law ; but, instead, he now wishes to split hairs in defi- 
nitions. We are apt to think, or make believe to think, 
that unwelcome commandments are obscure. This man 
well knew that certain people were his neighbors ; had 
he loved them as himself? It would be time enough to 
ask how widely the circumference of the circle extended 
when he had kept the commandment towards those at 
its center. His notion of a neighbor was a person 
whom he was under the obligation of loving ; Jesus, in 
his answer, and still more in the form of the concluding 
question, takes up the idea of a neighbor from the other 
side, and makes the word mean, a person who shows 
kindness to me. He, in effect, bids the lawyer seek an 
answer to his question by thinking how far he would 
stretch the willingness to take kindnesses, and leaves him 
to draw the conclusion that that limit is precisely the 
same as the one which defines those to whom he is 
bound to show them. 

The parable has the specific purpose of answering the 
question : ‘‘ Who is my neighbor ?’’ and does not bear 
on the lawyer's first question as to the means of obtain- 
ing eternal life. That is significantly pointed out by the 
form of our Lord’s final word to him, ‘‘ Go, and do thou 
likewise,’ as compared with, ‘‘ This do, and thou shalt 
live.’’ 

The widest philanthropy does not secure salvation. 
The parable is remarkable for its vivid and minute de- 
tails, which have no other purpose than to make the 
scene live before us. The experience of the traveler 
down the wild road to Jericho is only too true a piece of 
‘*local color.’’ Deep gorges in which are many caves 
might hide many a gang of robbers, and the soli- 
tude made help all but impossible. The villains did 
their work thoroughly ; not content with taking the 
man’s goods, they stripped him, and, when he fought 
to save his clothes, savagely assaulted him, and then 
vanished into some hiding-place, careless whether he 
lived or died. The little picture reads like a history of 
an actual event, and probably the hearers could parallel 
it from their own knowledge. There is keen irony and 
a sharp thrust at the lawyer's conscience in making 
members of his class types of the unlovingness which 
breaks the law. Whoever was nota ‘‘ neighbor,’’ the 
bruised, naked man was one, as being a Jew. Whoever 
might leave him unhelped, a priest should have been swift 
to succor him. But sometimes a priest has such a sense 
of his dignity that he will not dirty his hands with bind- 
ing up wounds, and sometimes he is so much absorbed 
with ceremonialism that compassion is dead, and some- 
times he is sé ‘‘religious’’ that he cannot stoop to such 
‘*secular’’ work as putting clothes on a naked man. 
The Levite, who is an inferior member of the same 
order, copied his superior, and accentuated the heart- 
lessness which he thought, from the priest's example, 
was ‘‘ the proper thing ;'’ for, according to one reading, 
he ‘‘came and saw,'’—that is, crossed the road to look, 
and then, having seen, went calmly on. The ‘* upper 
classes '’ and religious people are regarded by Jesus as 
in special danger of neglecting practical love to their 
neighbor, and their modern representatives need the 
warning quite as much as, if not more than, it was needed 
in the less complex society of the little Judea, where 
there were no such gulfs of separation between classes 
as cleave our modern civilization. 

To make the compassionate helper a Samaritan was 
not only pungent irony, but it touched a real limitation 
set by the national fecling to the scope of the command- 
ment. No doubt, the lawyer, like others, thought that 
Samaritans were not his ‘‘ neighbors ;"’ but, no doubt, 
he would have been willing to take help from one of 
them, if he had been in the wounded man’s plight. The 
parable throughout is insinuating the closing question, 
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‘Who is [or, more accurately rendered, becomes] neigh- 
bor to the victim needing help?'’ ‘* Ask yourself, not 
whom you are bound to love and aid, but whom you 
would wish to love you and aid you if you needed it, 
and you will know who is your neighbor.’’ We need 
not dwell on the details, vivid as they make the picture, 
of the Samaritan’s practical benevolence. They begin 
with his compassionate emotion, the like of which should 
spring in every heart at the sight of misery or pain. In 
him, the tide rose above and submerged the barriers of 
national aversion. Our pity, and, when possible, our 
help, are to be cosmopolitan. A famine in India is to 
be relieved as much asa famine at home. The Samari- 
tan’s compassion was strong enough to impel to action. 
A great deal of fine sentiment is too languid to drive any 
wheels of conduct. Many people like to indulge in that 
very pleasant and dangerous kind of intoxication which 
comes from titillating one’s feelings and doing nothing. 
This man’s compassion knew what to do, and did it 
wisely and with his own hands. This man's compassion 
took more care of the wounded man than of his own 
ease, and he was content to trudge along by the side of 
the ass, and to hold the reeling rider on it. This man’s 
compassion was willing to spend money on the patient, 
but was prudent as well as generous. The two pence 
would obviously not be enough to pay all the bill, but it 
was as much as he could spare at the moment. He 
probably was traveling on business, and expected to 
make something, and so to be more flush of ready money 
on the return journey. He gives the keeper of the 
‘khan "’ carte blanche, and, clearly, his credit was good. 
Such practical; prompt common-sense, self-sacrificing, 
generous, and yet business-like love, is what Jesus would 
have us exercise, 

His closing question answers itself, as the lawyer 
grudgingly admitted. That lofty ‘‘I suppose’’ tries to 
carry off his discomfiture under the guise of pooh-pooh- 
ing the interrogation as really so obvious as not to be 
worth his thinking much about it, and he will not say 
‘« The Samaritan,’’ even though obliged to own that he 
proved himself a ‘‘neighbor.’’ To have one of that 


hated race held up as a pattern for such a light of Juda- 
ism as he was must have been gall and wormwood. 


Many professing Christians need to be sent to learn or- 
dinary human virtues from heathen men and publicans, 
We American and English people may find some things 
to copy advantageously in despised ‘ foreigners.’’ 
Every man is our neighbor, and, being neighbors means 
both giving and receiving love and help. We impover- 
ish ourselves if we contract the circle of our sympathetic 
philanthropy, for by the same act we narrow the limits 
of our possible lovers and helpers. 


Fallowfield; Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Questioner Questioned 


O SOCRATIC reasoner .ever equaled our Lord in 

argument. Many questioned him with questions, 

with such results that ‘‘no man after that durst ask him 
any question’’ (Mark 12 : 34). 

He here courteously answers the lawyer with a story 
teaching the superior neighborliness of a Samaritan to a 
Jew. Had this been directly asserted, it would have 
evoked rage, and perhaps another Nazarene taking to 
the hill’s brow. 
| The Bible represents two things : first, a soul history, 
prophecy, and chart of the way between ; and, secondly, 
it represents God and his dealings with men. 

Note how the Samaritan represents God. He saw the 
prostrate man, had compassion on him, went to him, 
bound up his wounds, brought him to an inn, took care 
of him, paid price, and promised to the uttermost. 
Would not a Jew be reminded at every step of God's 
dealing with his nation ? 

Would not a Christian be reminded by the condition 
and help received by the helpless man of his progress 
from sin to salvation ? 

Like histories of nations that extend over ages, this 
soul history has an occasional condensed summary—as 
the Prodigal Son, or the man fallen among thieves. 
This whole lesson is an answer to the question, ‘* What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life’’ ? (v. 25.) So we will 
not spend too much time on ‘‘down"’ tu Jericho, kind 
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of inn, grade of Samaritans, kind of beast, value of two 
pence, etc., but put the ictuson ‘Go, and do thou like- 
wise."’ 

A saved man has two spheres of life, love to God and 
love to man. The physical heart is double, so is the 
spiritual: A man must be larger than self, family, and 
state, or he is not like God. What other evidence of 
love to God is there besides love to his creatures? Did 
Christ manifest his love to the Father in any other way ? 


University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


H E PASSED dy on the other side (v. 31). When we 
have gotten a good seat in the street-car, and the 
crowd begins to pile in, we bury our noses and eyes in 
the evening paper, and don't see the poor, tired sewing- 
women and shop-girls. Oh, no! We just ‘‘ pass by 
on the other side."' And as to that poor old blind beg- 
gar who stands on the street corner, why, we sight him 
two blocks off, and suddenly have an errand across the 
road,—or, when poor old Jimmyson is coming down 
the street, and we are mortally sure he will ‘‘ button- 
hole’’ us to go to some of our friends, and ask them to 
give him work. Oh, I know all these tricks, because I 
have practiced them! And I know the shame that 
comes over a body afterwards, too. And I know what 
it is now and then to have grace to go back and try it 
over again, and see if | can be a man. 

He was moved with compassion (v. 33). What kind 
of compassion is it which does mo¢ move a man? What 
kind of a mainspring would it be in a watch which did 
not move the hands? What kind of steam would it be 
in a boiler which did not move the piston-rods? All 
the great emotions of the soul are ‘‘ motor powers.’’ 
But in some souls these emotions are about like a little 
trickle of sap running out of a maple-tree trying to turn 
the water-wheel of a great big mill. You say you feel 
compassion? Well, why doesn't it drive your feet and 


hands? Feet, hands, heart, head,—everything, ought 


to commence to jump and whir (just as it does when 
the motorman turns on the current), if the compassion is 
genuine. Compassion is a motor power or nothing. 
Don't ever say you are a kind man unless your kindness 
moves you. 

He set him on his own beast (v. 34). It is a very 
great mark of good-will to let another fellow ride your 
horse. He might have ridden his own, and hired a 
‘‘livery'’ for the poor sick man. But he just dis- 
mounted, and lifted up the wounded traveler, and set 
him on his ‘‘ own beast."’ And do you know that it is 
just as fine a mark of generosity in a boy to let one of 
his friends try ‘‘ his own'’ new skates, or shoot ‘his 
own'’ gun, or ride ‘‘his own’’ bicycle? It is easy 
enough to lend your big brother's, but your own —dear 
me, that comes very hard ! 

Whatsoever thou spendest more, IT... 
(v. 55). Supreme test of generosity,—to trust a “ tav- 
ern-keeper’’ in that way. That is what the French call 
carte blanche. What a noble, generous-hearted man he 
must have been! I hear some of you say, ‘‘ Pshaw ! 
he was rich. It did not cost him any self-denial."’ 
How do you know? Don't be judging too freely. And, 
any way, don't you think it costs rich men anything to 
part with their money ? According to all I can learn, it 
is like having teeth pulled—for them. 
have a string to their purses. They know the value of 
money. But, rich or poor, it was very beautiful, and it 
is a good deal safer to trust people in that way than you 
think. I don't believe the innkeeper deceived him. I 
have found that, when you trust people implicitly, they 
are about twice as apt to treat you fairly as when you 
watch them like thieves. When a friend of mine 
buys a horse, he says to the jockey : ‘‘ Now, look here. 
I am going to trust you absolutely, for I don't know a 
thing about horses.'’ He finds the plan a good one. 

Go, and do thou likewise (vy. 37). t is very astonish- 
ing to know how many peopke can admire a good deed 
without feeling any disposition to try and imitate it. 
There is always some reason why they could not pos- 
sibly do it. It would be so much harder for them. «It 
did not cost the person who did it any effort, —don't you 
know ?"’ For shame! Good déeds don't come easy 
for any one. If you do not say to yourself, when you see 
a good deed, ‘‘I will do that myself when I get a 


will repay thee 


They generally 
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chance,"’ there is something wrong with your machinery, 
and you had better have it repaired. 


Cincinnati, O. 
%% % 
The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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What 
(lilustrate 


When you go to school you have to learn rules. 
is it to learn a rule,—to be able to say it? 
the need of being able to apply the rule.) 

A Jewish lawyer tried to trip Jesus on a hard problem : 
what? (v. 25.) ‘* Well,’’ replied Jesus, ‘‘ you are a 
teacher; what's the rule?’’ What did he answer? 
‘« Very good,’’ said Jesus ; ‘‘doit.’’ The man seemed 
to feel uneasy about the last half of the rule. He was 
sure he loved God, but was uncertain as to his neighbor. 
What did he ask? And Jesus answered with this beauti- 
ful story that we call ? and of which the moral is 
? (Golden Text.) 

(Bring out the story in review questions.) 

When the story was over, I think the lawyer was less 
certain than before about the first half of the rule? 
There were that priest and that Levite. Their rule was 
(point to, or write in, 7 ove God). ‘ Good rule,—but 
how do we know that they are doing it? Well, look at 
the good Samaritan. His rule is, / Ae46 men. And so 
Jesus teaches us that God loves men and helps them ; 
and anybody who professes to love God must prove that 
by following the second rule, along with the first. 

Give the rule. - Do you do it? 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "*) 


** Rescue the perishing."’ 

‘** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 
** Love divine, all love excelling.” (171 : 1-4.) 
‘* Jesus calls us; o'er the tumult. Psalm 24 : 1-6. 
‘The King of love my shepherd is."’ (31 : 1-3.) 
“* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds."’ Psalm 34 : (a6: 
‘When gathering clouds around I view." 46 : 1-5.) 


Psalm 119 : 57-64. 
**Oh, bless the Lord, my soul."’ (174 : 43-48.) 


Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
(172 : 7-12.) 
Psalm 118 : 1-9. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—lIn addition to the twelve, how many dis- 

ciples did Christ send out? Into how many small 

companies were they divided? What were they to do? 
What success did they meet ? 

1. THy NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF (vs. 25-28).—In what 
new field was Christ working when he held this conver- 
sation? What kind of ‘‘lawyer’’ addressed him? 
What is the significance of ‘‘tempted’’? Was his 
question wise or foolish? Why? What ‘‘law’’ did 
Christ quote? (Deut. 6:5; Lev. 19:18.) Distinguish 
from~-one another ‘‘heart,’’ ‘soul,’ ‘‘mind,’’ and 
‘*strength.’’ Name some points that would be changed 
in ordinary life if we observed the precepts of verse 27. 
Compare this with the conversation Christ held with the 
‘*young ruler’’ (Luke 18 : 18-22). Why did Christ 
commend the lawyer's answer ? 

2. WHO Is MY NEIGHBOR? (vs. 29-32.)—What did 
the lawyer want to ‘‘justify’’ ?) Describe the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Why was a priest likely to pass 
that way? Who were the Levites? What is it, in our 
day, to ‘* pass by on the other side’’ ? 

3- Go AND Do LIKEWISE (vs. 33-37).—Who were the 
Samaritans? In what esteem were they held? Why 
was it especially noble in Christ to make his good man 
a Samaritan ? (Luke 9 : 51-56.) What was the value of the 
‘*two pence’’? How has the Christian church followed 
Christ's command to ‘‘do likewise"’ ? Who are some 
of your ‘‘neighbors*’ ? 

Boston. 


Lesson Plan 
Topic : Illustrating True Neighborliness 
Analysis 


I. THE INTRODUCTORY INTERVIEW (vS. 25-29). 

1. A Testing Effort: 

A certain lawyer stood up and tempted him (25). 
A lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him (Matt. 22 : 35). 
This they said, tempting him ( John 8 : 6). 
2. A Pertinent Reply : 

What is written in the law? how readest thou ? (26.) 
To the law and to the testimony (Isa. 8 : 20). 
They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them (Luke 

16 : 29). 

3- A Comprehensive Answer: 

Thou shalt love the Lord; ... and thy neighbor (27). 
Love the Lord thy God. . . . Love thy neighbor (Matt. 22 : 37, 39). 
There is none... greater than these (Mark 12: 31). 
4. An Evasive Inquiry: 

He, ... to justify himself, said, ... Who is my neighbor ? (29.) 
All these things have I observed : what lack I yet? (Matt. 19 : 20.) 
Ye are they that justify yourselves (Luke 16 : 15). 


Il. THE ILLUSTRATIVE PARABLE (vs. 30-35). 
1. The Sufferer : 

He fell among robbers, ... leaving him half dead (30). 

As troops of robbers wait for a man (Hos. 6: 9). 
In perils of robbers (2 Cor. 11 : 26). 
2. The Negiectors : - 

A certain priest... and...a Levite... passed by (31, 92). 
They fell down, and there was none to help (Psa. 107 : 12). 
Beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up’ his compassion 

(z John 3: 17). 
3- The Helper : 

A certain Samaritan... came where he was (33). 
Enter not into any city of the Samaritans (Matt. 10: 5). 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans ( John 4 : 9). 

4- The Help: 

Bound up his wounds... and took care of him (34). 
He... bindeth up their wounds (Psa. 147 : 3). 

Members should have the same care one for another (1 Cor. 
12 : 25). 
III, THE PERSONAL APPLICATION (vs. 36, 37). 


r. Neighborliness Recognized : 
Which ... proved neighbor? ... 
(36, 37). 
Better is a neighbor that is near (Prov. 27: 10). 
Let each one of us please his neighbor (Rom. 15 : 2). 
2. Neighborliness Commended: 
Jesus said, ... Go, and do thou likewise (37). 
Be... imitators of them who... inherit the promises (Heb. 
6: 12). ‘ 
Be zealous Oe that which is good (1 Pet. 3 : 13). 


He that showed mercy 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1 : 22, 


b 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—Luke 10 : 25-37. 
TUEs.—Deut. 6: 1-13. 
WED.—Lev. Ig : 11-18, 

THURS.—Rom,. 12: 9-21. 
FRI.—1 Cor. 13 : I-10. 
SAT.— Matt. 5 : 43-48. 

Sun.—Mark 12 : 28-34. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


The Good Samaritan. 
Love to God. 

Love fer neighbor. 

Coals of fire. 

Greatness of love. 
Perfection of love. 

The great commandment. 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 
Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


Afinie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 





I. Pian for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Kindness. 
Ill, Golden Text: Love thy neighbour as thyself.—Lev. 
19: 18. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Kind deeds. 
2. Unselfish actions. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. The lesson story. 


2. Stories of kind or unselfish actions of chil- 
dren. 


Vi. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
I, PREPARATION FOR THE LEsson STORY. 

Begin by a review of last Sunday's lesson, ‘‘ Messen- 
gers of Cheer."’ Get the children to talk about cheerful 
actions which they have seen in others during the past 
week. It is better to have the children tell about the 
actions of others rather than of their own, The com- 
mon practice of having the\ children tell about good 
things which they themselves have done is a dangerous 
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one, and should be discouraged. It develops self- 
consciousness. Of course, much depends upon the 
spirit in which it is done ; but it is safer, as a rule, to 
have the children observe good actions in others rather 
than in themselves. 
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Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without burt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were firm and strong.’ 


You will have many opportunities this week of pleas- 


Last Sunday we were learning to be messengers of ing Jesus by being kind to some of his creatures, 


cheer. To-day we are going to learn how to be helpers, 
or Good Samaritans. 1 will write the name ‘‘Samaritan’’ 
on the blackboard. It was Jesus who first told this story 
of the Good Samaritan, and he told it in answer to a 
question that was asked him. Let me tell it to you, and 
the story will teach us what it is to be a good Samaritan. 


2. THe Lesson Story. 

Once upon a time a certain man took a journey. He 
was going from Jerusalem to Jericho. The road was 
very hilly and rough, and the country was very wild. - 
There were many robbers about, and as this man was 
traveling along the road among the hills, they rushed 
out, knocked him down, and hurt him ; then they stole 
all his money and took his clothes. He was so badly 
hurt that he would have died if somebody hadn't helped 
him. Aftera whilea man came along. He was clothed 
in white, and one could tell from his dress that he was a 
priest. We would think that he would be the very per- 
son to help the man, but instead he said, ‘‘ I’m going 
to look out for myself,’ and ke passed by on the other 
side of the road. Not long after another man came 
along. This man was a Levite,—that is, another kind 
of a priest. He went over and looked at the man lying 
there, and said to himself, ‘‘ Poor fellow !"’ but passed 
along without giving him any help. It so happened that 
a man who was a Samaritan was journeying that way. 
When he saw the man lying by the roadside, he went 
up to him, and seeing how badly he was hurt, was very 
sorry for him. Kneeling down, he bound up his 
wounds, set him on his horse, took him to a hotel, and 
took care of him that night. The next day, when he 
was going away, he told the keeper to give the man all 
that he needed, and, when he came again, he would pay 
for it. 


33» Tuk TrutH EmMPHAaSsIzED. 

-. What.did we call the man who was kind to the trav- 
eler? What kind of a. Samaritan was he? Which of 
the three would you rather be like,—the priest, the 
Levite, or the Samaritan? Why? Qne would think 
that the priest would have been kind to the man. Some 
priests are, but this one only thought about himself. 
The Levite also should have been kind to the man, but 
what did he do? Can boys and girls be Good Samari- 
tans? They cannot go out among the robbers, or take 
a poor wounded man to a hotel, as this Good Samaritan 
did. What can they do? I will tell you what one boy 
did : 

One day, as the children were playing, they saw a 
poor little bird lying on the ground. In some way it 
had been hurt, and was not able to move. The children 
gathered around it, and watched it suffering, but soon 
one boy said, ‘‘ Come on, let us play.’’ Another one 
said, ‘‘ What a pity !"’ They all felt sorry for the bird, 
but Fred picked it up gently, took it into his house, and 
was kind to it until it got well. Which of these was the 
Good Samaritan ? What is the Golden Text? Are the 
birds our neighbors ? 

Get the children to give some every-day illustrations 
of kindly acts done to those who are in trouble. The 
following is a good one : 

** The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day, 
The street was wet with a recent snow, 
The woman’s feet were aged and slow. 

She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 
Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of schoo} let out, 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep, 
Passed the woman so old and gray, 
Hastened the children on their way, 
Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 
Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street, 
At last came one of the merry troop, 
The gayest lad of all the group. 
He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
‘I'll help you across, if you wish to go.’ 


Vi. Summary of Lesson Steps 














The Truth We ——— be 
hasized. | Kind to those in 
sir cE Trouble. 
The Lesson The Good 
Story. Samaritan. 
Preparation | Review of Lesson 
for Lesson Messengers 
Story. of Cheer. 


VIll. Pictures for the Children 


1. The Good Samaritan, by Siemenroth. 

2. The Arrival of the Samaritan at the Inn, by Doré. 

(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


1X. Blackboard and Other Illustrations 


1. As the story of the good Samaritan is told, sketch 
the rough road on the blackboard. 

2. Represent the traveler, priest, Levite, and Samari- 
tan, by pieces of different-colored paper, and move them 
as each one passed along. 

3. This is a good lesson to illustrate by means of the 
sand-map. Make the rough road, and put at each end 
a few blocks to represent the cities of Jerusalem and 
Jericho. A small block should be placed to represent 
the inn. Pieces of paper or sticks may be used to stand 
for the travelers: These things will stimulate the ima- 
gination of the child. 

4. Before the class is dismissed, find out the number 
present for the day, and write the number over the words 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


SAMARITAN 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE NARRATIVE. —To-day this is most vivid, and 
the teacher must make much of it. Use your 
imagination to reproduce the scenes. Make more of 
the man who fell among the thieves than of the lawyer. 
Let me tell you what I see. I see a lonely road winding 
among the barren hills of Judea. Down, down, down 
the road winds towards Jericho. Not a house, not a 
tree, not a soul, to be seen. Presently down comes a 
lone traveler. As he rounds some bend in the road, 
there spring on him robbers. He resists as best he can. 
I hear his cries. I see them beating him most cruelly. 
I see him succumb, Then they strip him of his clothes, 
and run, leaving him half dead. Now again silence. 
The man is too exhausted to make any outcry. 
one does not help, he will die on the spot. 
See! Here comes a man,—a priest, as I know by 
his clothes. Surely he will help. I watch him anxiously, 
but, alas! he comes to the spot, and swiftly passes on. 
His heart is like stone. The man must die, after all. 
But no! here comes a second man. He is a Levite. 
Surely he will help. The man's hope revives. But in 
vain. The Levite comes up, looks on him, and—passes 
by, giving no aid. Now the man’s hope dies the second 
time. If priest and Levite will not help, then no one 
will So he shuts his eyes, resigned to his hard fate. 
But now he hears footsteps once more. He looks up, 
and lo! a man riding. This man is a Samaritan. 
When he comes to the spot, I see in his face a look ot 
pity and sympathy. See, he dismounts. He takes 
from his saddle-bags two bottles. One has wine in it, 
and the other oil. He pours them into the poor man's 


If some 
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wounds, and already the man teels better. Hope springs 
up again in his heart. Then his friend lifts him gently 


.into the saddle, and supports him gently as he walks by 


his side. On, on they go, till they come to the inn. 
There the wounded man is lifted from the saddle, car- 
ried up into the best room, and carefully put to bed. 
All night I see the Samaritan by the sick man’s bed. 
He gives him water, and makes smooth his pillow. In 
the morning the Samaritan pays the bills, leaves some 
money in the innkeeper's hands, and says: ‘‘ When I 
come again, I will pay anything more that is needed. 
Take good care of the poor fellow. Good-by."’ 


The Practical Side 

All this happened nearly two thousand years ago. 
What have I to do with it all? This, that example 
never loses its force. The Samaritan did his duty that 
day. Well, then I ought to do my duty to-day. He 
saw that a man needed his help, and though he never 
saw the man before, and though the man was a Jew and 
he a Samaritan, he went ahead and did his duty grandly. 
He might have made excuses. He might have said: 
‘*I_ do not know this man. Besides, if I help him, I 
shall have to do so at my expense ; and then, too, this 
is a dangerous road, and the robbers may come 
back and harm me.’’ ‘Yes, he might have said 
all this, and much more. But he said nothing of the 
kind, but went ahead and did what he thought was 
right. And shall [ do less? If India calls for help, 
shall I refuse my little because I have never seen the 
starving people there? No; the lesson is very short, 
but very strong. Wherever there is any human being 
who needs help, it is my duty to help, if I can, It is 
wicked for me not to help. Nor may I excuse myself 
because I cannot help much. Sometimes a kind word 
is all that we can give. Well, give that. Sometimes it 
is sympathy that is needed, or counsel, or a little money. 
Never mind what it is. If you have it, give it, and 
thus show that you are trying to love your neighbor as 
yourself, 

Questions 
_To be Assigned in Advance.—What does Johnsay 
that God is? (see 1 John 4:8.) How does John say 
that we should feel towards each other? (see 1 John 
3:11.) How do we know that God loves us? (see 
1 John 3:1; also John 3: 16.) 

For Use in the Class. —Who came to the Lord asking 
him the way of life? What story did Jesus tell him in 
answer to his question? What happened to the man 
going to Jericho? Who came by first? What did he 
do? Who was the next man that passed that way? 
What did he do? Then who came along? Tell what 
he did. What did this show? What has all this to 
do with me, in this class? What is the Golden Text of 
the lesson ? What am I doing to show that | obey this 
Golden Text? 

[EpiTor’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS parable of the Good Samaritan stands by itself, 
and illustrates the feeling of Jesus toward all man- 
kind. But the spirit of the Jews toward him, which led 
him to seek refuge in the region where he uttered this 
parable, may be shown by reading to the class John 
10 : 22-42. 
General Preparation 


This parable reveals Christ's idea of the universal 
Lrotherhood of man because of the universal fatherhood 
of God. God is the Father of all men. Therefore all 
are brothers. Jesus taught, concerning human brother- 
hood : 

1. Jts Basis (Luke to : 25-28). It is realized only 
through love to God. The lawyer and Jesus agreed as 
to the words of the law. They differed as to the inter- 


pretation. See how Jesus answered another lawyer 
(Matt. 22: 35-40). These two commandments hang 
together. No plans of perfecting society will avail in 


which the great commandment is not placed first. Be- 
cause every one may become like God, the Father of 
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all, every one who loves God will seek the welfare of all 
his fellow-men. 

2. its Extent. The first great law was daily repeated 
by every Jew from his childhood (Deut. 6: 4-9). A 
second commandment had been added to the first, — 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ (Lev. 


19:18). But the same statute explained who were 
neighbors,—‘‘the children of thy people.’’ The Jew 
knew no neighbor outside of his own race. They had 
made it part of their law,—‘‘ Thou shalt. . . hate thine 


enemy.’’ Jesus taught a new doctrine,—‘‘I say unto 
you, Love your enemies. The lawyer sought to lead 
the young rabbi to interpret and defend his teaching. 
The word ‘‘ mankind'"’ was not then known. But Jesus 
had already begun to teach its meaning, as later fore- 
shadowed in his command to his disciples (Acts 1 : 8), 
and interpreted by them (Gal. 3 : 28 ; Col. 3 : 11). 

3. lts Expression. Place the characters of the para- 
ble before the class in dramatic position. Jesus an- 
swered the lawyer by fixing his attention on ‘‘a certain 
man.’’ No nationality is ascribed to him, no religious 
belief, only the one fact that he was in need. Next 
came the priest, whose business was to minister to the 
religious needs of Jews. Therefore he passed this man 
without notice. Then came the Levite, whose calling 
was a little less exclusive. Therefore he had a little 
larger interest in men. But as soon as he took in the 
situation, he trod in the track of his superior. Last 
came the Samaritan, whom both priest and Levite de- 
spised. He knew nothing about the wounded man, 
asked nothing, but was simply moved by sympathy 
with another's need. The lawyer had to admit that the 
Samaritan had fulfilled the law. 

4. Our Obligation. ‘‘Go, and do thou likewise.’’ 
«*God... made of one every nation of men.’’ ‘ Being 
then the offspring of God,’’ every one of his children has 
aclaim on us. This is the spirit which moves us to send 
food to the starving in India with as much interest as we 
feed the poor of our own town. This is the spirit which 
leads men and women to leave their homes and country, 
and to carry the gospel to all the nations. 


Suggestive Questions 


, The Lawyer's Question, and Jesus Reply. What 
did the lawyer mean by ‘eternal life’’ ? What did 
Jesus mean by eternal life? (John 17:3.) Did Jesus 


Are 
those who obey the two great commandments saved ? 
Why did not the answer of Jesus satisfy the lawyer ? 

2. Our Neighbor. Whom did the Jew regard as his 
neighbor ? Of what nation and religion was the traveler 
in the parable, who fell among robbers? Why did not 
the priest help him? Why did the Levite leave him to 
suffer? Who were at that time the professional teach- 
ers of the law of God? What did the Samaritan do for 
the helpless sufferer? Why did he do it? Did the 
priest and Levite have the right creed? Did the Sa- 
maritan have the right creed ? (John 4 : 22.) Why did 
the lawyer commend the Samaritan ? (v. 37.) 

3. Our Duty. What must we do to fulfil the law of 
God? (v. 37.) How can we do like the Samaritan? 
Who is our neighbor? What is human brotherhood ? 


approve the lawyer's answer to his own question ? 


Suggestive Topics 


Whoever needs a service which you can give has a 
claim on you. Human love cannot be genuine and 
abiding and shut out God (Matt. 22 : 37, 38.5 No man 
loves God who does not love his fellow-men (1 John 4 : 20). 
The largest and richest life is his whose intelligent sym- 
pathy includes the largest number of brethren who need 
him. 

[Epviror’s Nore.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
Tequest, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Fifth Visit to Jerusalem 
Luke 10: 25 to 11 : 13; John to : 22-42. 
I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class. ] 
It is not possible to determine the incidents of the few 
months succeeding the sending out of the Seventy with 
@ny accuracy. Before long, Jesus went to Jerusalem for 
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the feast of the dedication in December. 
10°: 40) he went back again to Perea. 

During this stay at or near Jerusalem Luke locates 
two extremely interesting events. One was the occasion 
on which the lawyer, with, perhaps, an attempt at 
smartness, asked Jesus to prescribe for his spiritual 
needs. Our Lord asked him to state his own conception 
of what was essential, whereon he quoted Deuteronomy 
6:4, 5, and Jesus accepted it as satisfactory. He then 
inquires about the latitude of meaning to be given the 
word ‘‘neighbor’’ in ‘the law, and the Master, in the 
immortal parable of the Good Samaritan, declares that it 
must not be limited by national prejudice or human 
selfishness, but is an expression referring to the one 
nearest to us who is in sore need. This is one of those 
lessons, of which Luke is fond, which reveal the univer- 
sality and simplicity of Jesus’ thought. 

It was probably at this time also that Jesus, on his 
way to Jerusalem, made the visit to the household at 
Bethany, related by Luke (Luke 10 : 38-42). 

Not all harmonists are agreed regarding the connec- 
tion of John 9: 1 to 10; 21 and the remainder of chap- 
ter 10. Following the arrangement of the Lesson 
Committee, we have already treated John g : 1 to 10: 21 
as occurring in October. John 10 : 22-42, the fifth 
Jerusalem visit, occurred at the feast of the dedication 
in December. He was clearly in the midst of those 
who were in a hostile attitude. They demand that he 
come out squarely, and register himself as the Messiah, 
if he claimed to be such a one. To this he replied, as 
before, that they were either wilfully or by environment 
prevented from seeing plain facts. Yet he could claim 
that the Father had given him a few true disciples from 
among them. Angered by his claim of nearness to God, 
they tried the logic of stones, but he went away from 
among them. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained.} 


Rhees (3 171) has an interesting discussion, very brief, 
of this material. He holds that the healing of the man 
born blind (John 9) belongs in December. For the 
episodes related by Luke see any Life of Christ, or the 
commentaries of Plummer or Farrar. For the John 
passage see the commentary by Milligan and Moulton. 


After it (John 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION. 


[To be allotted In advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Fifth Recorded Appearance at Jerusalem. 
(1.) What was the date, duration of visit, and general 
purpose, of this visit to the Sacred City? (2.) State the 
other visits, and consider whether an increase in signifi- 
cance can be traced. 

2. The Lesson of Humane Sympathy. (3.) Was the 
lawyer's answer to Jesus perfectly satisfactory? How 
could the Levite and the priest ignore it? (4.) What 
did Jesus mean to teach by the parable? [Critical Notes : 
v. 37, Long: last §. McLaren: § 2.} 

3. Mary and Martha. (5.) Are Mary and Martha 
representative characters? Why did Luke tell the 
story? On what did a throw light? 

4. The Feast of Dedication. (6.) What was the ori- 
gin and significance of this festival? Would that ac- 
count for the presence of Jesus ? 

5. The Pharisaic Demand. (7.) Did they have some 
ground for demanding that Jesus register himself in that 
he avoided so doing? (8.) Why did Jesus refuse to be 
explicit in the way they demanded ? 

6. ‘‘/ and the Father are One."’ (9.) What sort of 
a union is here meant,—more than a perfect moral and 
religious unity? Did he claim a oneness of character 
or a oneness of being? (10.) To what did he refer as 
the indubitable proof of this ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Jesus had a passion for adjusting rules and formulas 
to the needs of actual life. 

He demands sincerity and earnestness in those to 
whom he will reveal himself. 

[Epvitror’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Good Samaritan 


AVING come up to Jerusalem to the feast of taber- 
nacles in September, our Lord remained in the 
city, or near it, till after the feast of the dedication 
(1 Macc. 4 : 52-59), which commemorated the reopening 
of the temple for worship, after the expulsion of the 
Syrians in 164 B.C. by Judas Maccabeus. Its eight 
days’ celebration began on the 25th of November, so 
that Jesus must have lingered in Judea for over ten 
weeks at this time, though he knew of the plots of the 
church authorities to seize and put him to death. 

During this long, perilous visit, he seems to have 
found a home, as often as he sought it, in the house of 
Martha at Bethany,—now a poor village of perhaps 
twenty families, about two miles from Jerusalem, on the 
road to Jericho. 

One day, perhaps while he was on the way to this 
friendly shelter, a ‘‘lawyer’’—that is, one learned in 
the Law of Moses, and the lengthy expositions of it by 
the scribes—came forward, and, affecting desire for his 
counsel, asked him, ‘‘ Teacher, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life?’’ His real motive, however, was to 
get him, if possible, to say something contrary to the 
teachings of the rabbis, so as to bring him within the 
reach of their vengeance. 

‘«What is written in the law?’’ answered Christ. 
‘« How does it read? Why should you ask when the 
law, which settles the matter, itself speaks decisively on 
ST ak 

Thus challenged, the lawyer at once quoted Deuteron- 
omy 6 : 5, repeating words which were enclosed in the 
phylacteries of every Jew, and which all Jews had to 
recite each morning and evening, with. the words just 
preceding, as part of their daily worship, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.’’ To this he added, 
as had become the general practice, words from Leviticus 
19 : 18, ‘*And thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

He had expected Jesus to repeat these universally used 
phrases, intending himself to ask, ‘‘Who was his 
neighbor ?’’—a wrong answer to which would stamp 
Jesus, in his rabbinical eyes, as a heretic, amenable ‘to 
the Jewish law courts. Our Lord, however, so planned 
it that the lawyer himself had to put the question, for he 
was only told, after his recitation, that he had answered 
rightly, and would secure eternal life, as he desired, if he 
carried out the sacred words in his life. But the lawyer 
would not™be thus abruptly silenced. Affecting that he 
still needed enlightenment, he sought to entrap Christ, 
as he had designed, by leaving it to him to define who 
was one's ‘‘neighbor.’’ The rabbis taught that no one 
but a Jew was meant where the law said that a ‘‘ neigh- 
bor’’ was to be ‘‘ loved as one’s self.'’ To kill any 
non-Jew was not murder, for no one but a Jew was to be 
deemed a neighbor ; nor was a Jew bound to save any 
non-Jew’s life, if, for example, he was drowning, for, 
though a neighbor was not to be killed, the drowning 
man was zof a neighbor. ‘‘And who is my neighbor ?"’ 
asked the lawyer, therefore. 

‘‘A certain man,’’ replied Christ, ‘‘ was going down, 
along this very road, to Jericho. You know how many 
broken, lawless men, in these troubled times, lurk in 
the wilderness that borders its rough descent, and how 
they swoop out on travelers, only too often, to rob, and 
sometimes to kill. 

‘* Well, this man was thus assailed, and not only 
stripped, but clubbed till he was nearly dead. Jericho, 
you are aware, is a priests’ city, and one of that order, 
having finished his week's duties at the temple, was re- 
turning to his home in the rich, warm plain below. 
The poor wounded man lay on the hard road as he 
passed, but he hurried on, after only glancing at him, 
afraid of sharing the same fate, and, perhaps, thinking 
it was not his business to look after one unknown to 
him. Drawing his skirts together, therefore, and keep- 
ing on the other side, he left him lying in his blood. 

‘*Soon after a Levite—perhaps the priest's curate— 
came to the spot; but he was even harder-hearted than 
the priest, for he stopped to look at the bleeding, naked 
creature, and yet, instead of doing anything for him, 
drew back, and shuffled quickly past along the off-side of 
the road. 

‘* But the next traveler—who was a Samaritan—was a 
kindlier man. He was not afoot like the others, but 
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rode on his ass, so that he had far more to lose than 
they. But the sight of a fellow-man in such an evil case 
was enough to make him forget all about himself, and 
think only of the poor creature before him. Stopping 
at once, when he came to where the sufferer lay, he 
came off his ass, and tenderly washed the gaping wounds 
with some of the wine he had brought for refreshment 
on his journey, and then poured into them some of the 
oil he had intended for the simple addition to his meal 
of bread ; and then, tearing up part of his inner tunic 
into strips, bound together the edges of the cuts, and 
covered over the wales and bruises to protect them, and, 
lifting him up carefully, set him on the ass. 

** Nor did he hesitate to turn back with him up the 
steep track. Walking at his side to hold him on the sad- 
die he gently carried him to the khan at the head of the 
road, and there handed him over to the man in charge, 
leaving money enough to meet any expense, —for prices 
were low then. 

«« Moreover, he pressed the caretaker to be kind to 
him, and give him whatever he needed, telling him that 
he would repay him when he returned. Which of these 
three, do you think, showed himself neighbor to him 
who fell among robbers ?”’ 

The lawyer was fairly caught. To pollute his lips 
with the nationality of the true ‘‘ neighbor’’ was beyond 
his bigoted nature ; for a Samaritan was hardly a shade 
better, to the Jew of that day, than a fiend (John 8 : 48). 
So he snuffled out, in his mortification, ‘‘ He that showed 
mercy on him.”’ 

‘*Go and do as he did,”’ said Jesus, and closed the 
incident. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Missouri, at Columbia. .. , 


++ ye + 2 © « + » August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green, .. 2. 6 +s ess August 28-30 
Massachusétts, at Pittsfield. .......... . October 2-5 
Rhode Island, at Providence, ........ . Octoberg, 10 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial. .. ,.... . October 10-12 
Maine, at Dexter ........+++.4 4. . October 16-18 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona. ...... .. 6. . October 23-25 


District of Columbia, at Washington. .. . . November 12-14 
New Hampshire, at——. ...... ... «November 13, %4 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . . November 13-15 
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The Permanent Attractiveness 
of Northfield 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


HAT it has such attractiveness seems to be proved 
by the fact that the attendance upon this year’s 
August conference is quite as large as ever before. No 
doubt, many of Mr. Moody's friends have felt under 
some obligation of loyalty to his memory that has 
brought them here this year, and who possibly may not 
come again, but, if so, it will not be because the con- 
ference has fallen below Mr. Moody's standard. In 
spiritual tone, in fervor, in decided purpose to raise 
the level of Christian living, and in the high quality of 
the preaching, there has been no falling off. 

And this is the prime attraction of Northfield. It has 
become a recognized center of religious life. The teach- 
ing here is by no means so unique and original as many 
imagine; among them, one is sometimes ready to be- 
lieve, our honored brethren from England are’ the 
**chief speakers."" They are ‘‘mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,’’ and their interpretation is for the most part as 
sane and reasonable as it is thorough and interesting. 
But they have no revelation that has been hitherto with- 
held from their American brethren. With clear insight 
and with fearless directness they help all who hear 
them to see how much Christ has for men, and upon 
what terms of entire self-surrender it may be received 
by any and all 

This is the distinctive note of Northfield, and it has 
sounded far and wide. Thousands of ministers and 
Christian workers of all sorts have caught it during the 
twenty years that these conferences have been held. It 
has affected unnumbered churches and communities, 
and eves entire cities. The Christian thought and pu: 
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pose and life of America have been sensibly modified 
from this center. Especially true is this since the 
schools were founded here, and the college conferences 
for young men and young women grouped about them. 
In the daily work of these pronouncedly Christian 
schools, and in the annual gathering here of hundreds of 
young Christians, the religious character of a new gene- 
ration is being notably molded. If the pace here set 
can be maintained, Northfield is certain to be as win- 
some and helpful to our grandchildren as it is to us. 

That it will be maintained, this summer affords good 
hope, not only in the numbers and tone of the con- 
ferences, but in their management. William R. Moody 
proves in this, at least, a worthy successor to his father. 
Strikingly resembling him in many traits, he makes no 
effort at imitation. He is perfectly natural, simple, and 
modest. He has won all hearts, and commended uni- 
versally his father’s judgment in leaving to him the 
direction of these great conferences. 

The leading speakers of this year, F. B. Meyer and G. 
Campbell Morgan, are by this time pretty well known to 
Americans. Mr. Meyer is intensely dramatic, and in this 
lies a chief secret of his power over audiences. In it also 
lies the root of certain marked peculiarities of manner, 
such as excessive slowness of utterance, which seem to 
be growing upon him, and which threaten to become 
blemishes. But his preaching is full of spiritual fervor, 
and reaches the heart. 

Mr. Morgan increasingly seems to me the greatest 
preacher that I have ever heard. His insight into scrip- 
tural truth is the instinct of positive genius. His art in 
unfolding it, and. applying it in cumulative power, is the 
result of patient training. Very seldom does he fail to 
carry the intellect, and never the heart. He has con- 
summate skill in pricking bubbles without calling names, 
and so without giving offense. He makes no effort to 
arouse the emotions, yet is, in the best sense, an emo- 
tional and sensational preacher. Plain in person, angu- 
lar and awkward in manner, with a voice too guttural, 
yet sympathetic and of good carrying power ; unaffected, 
intense, direct,—he is an orator of lofty and sustained 
eloquence, 

And in all the gatherings, as well as in all the detailed 
arrangements necessary for the comfort of these hun- 
dreds of guests, the painstaking, patient care, and the 
shrewd commorf-sense of the great founder, survive. 
Though relatively little is said about him, yet everywhere 
is evident the purpose to have everything as he wanted 
it. The well-worn path across the meadow to his simple 
grave on Round Top, exactly east of his home, attests 
the veneration and love of many pilgrims. The affec- 
tionate regard for his beautiful and devoted wife, and 
the personal attachment to his children, are tributes 
equally to them and to him. He was one of the su- 
preme builders, who erect structures that survive them- 
selves, and have inherent vitality independent of the 
life or personality of any man. Mr. Moody created in- 
stitutions here, these conferences, and chiefly these 
schools. Beyond. coubt, his friends, and friends of 
Christian education who may never have known him, 
will adequately endow them, and thus build Mr. Moody's 
worthy monument. 

There is a feature of Northfield subordinate, possibly, 
certainly not much emphasized, which has its full share 
in the permanent attractiveness of the place,—natural 
beauty. The entire Connecticut valley is fine, but no 
section of it finer than this. The broad, fertile plain ; 
the hills on each side; the Green Mountains not far 
away ; the magnificent street, with such elms as only 
New England can show ; the fine old houses with pre- 
cious memories ; the modern buildings of the seminary 
gracefully grouped, and the equally fine ones of Mount 
Hermon across the river ; delightful walks and drives, 
with ever-changing scenery ; gorgeous sunsets ; pure, 
soft air; as William Winter says of rural England, 
‘* Who can help loving a place that wooes one with such 
beauties as these ?’’ 

Going to the train last Saturday, at South Vernon, 
with one of the most venerable and charming ministers 
of New York, we talked of the place, of Mr. Moody, of 
the conferences, of their delightful Christian fellowship 
and their spiritual uplift, my friend turned to take a 
parting look at Northfield, lying in serene glory across 
the river, his gentle eyes filled, and he said, ‘‘ Well, 
somehow one always leaves this place with a tug at the 
heart."’ 

East Northfield, Mass. 
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Books and WU viters 


Professor Jastrow on the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria 


By Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph.D. 


O THE series of Handbooks on the History of Re- 
ligions, edited by Professor Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Jastrow 
himself has contributed the volume on Zhe Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria ($3.25). The subject treated is 
one of the greatest importance to the student of religions, 
and in particular to the Old Testament student. It is 
at the same time beset with difficulties requiring severe 


application, patience,.and powers of combination. In 


"the preface to his Religion of the Ancient Babylonians 


(London. 1888), Professor Sayce writes: ‘‘I] may as 
well confess at the outset that, had I known all the dif- 
ficulties I was about to meet with, I should never have 
had the courage to face them’’ (p. 2). Dr. Jastrow 
declares likewise that the task ‘‘at times seemed too 
formidable to be carried to a successful issue '’ (p. xi). 

Between 1888 and 1898 much excellent work has been 
done by the students of Babylonian-Assyrian antiquity, 
and the results have been made known in a great variety 
of publications. Dr. Jastrow’'s ‘‘ chief aim’’ has been to 
collect these results in a convenient and readable form, 
at the same time trying to sift, by independent judgment, 
‘the certain from the uncertain, and the uncertain from 
the false’’ (p. vii). Like the other volumes of the 
series, the book is meant primarily to meet the needs 
of the ‘‘ general reader and student’’ (p. viii), and the 
author has accordingly done well to reduce to small 
compass the amount of technical discussion. Those 
who have a desire for more of such discussion can find 
their way to it in the books and articles cited as foot- 
notes, and in the bibliography, which adds much to the 
usefulness of this treatise. . 

Two introductory chapters are devoted to sources and 
methods of study and to. the land_and_the neonle.The 
three main divisions of the. book are concerned with 
(1) the pantheon, (2) the religious literature, (3) the 
temples and the cult. A concluding chapter gives a 
summary of results, and attempts to estimate the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian religion and culture on other 
peoples. 

The first division, the pantheon, embraces chapters 
II] to XIV (pp. 48-244), grouped under four heads : the 
Old Babylonian pantheon, —that is, before Hammurabi 
(about 2300 B.C.),—the Babylonian pantheon of Ham- 
murabi’s time and later, the Assyrian pantheon, and the 
pantheon of the New Babylonian period. 

The division on the literature discusses the inscrip- 
tions devoted to magic, prayers and hymns, penitential 
psalms, oracles and omens, cosmology, the zodiacal sys- 
tem, the Gilgamesh epic, myths and legends, and life 
after death. The many translations from the literature 
add much to the value of this section, which the general 
reader will doubtless find the most interesting portion 
of the book. 

Scarcely less interesting is the brief division on the 
temples and the cult. Here we learn of temples of 
great renown thousands of years before Solomon's Tem- 
ple had existence. We see the plan of the structure and 
the sacred objects contained within (altars, vases, im- 
ages, basins, etc.). The priests and their functions are 
described, the sacrifices and the festivals. 

In the chapter on general estimate and influence Dr, 
Jastrow points out the great change which took place 
under Hammurabi, whereby Marduk, the god of Baby- 
lon, became the chief god in the pantheon. This 
change influenced profoundly the doctrine and the rites 
of later times. Marduk priests set the fashion in theo- 
logical thought, and the priesthood in general attained a 
position of vast influence. It is a pleasure to read that 
private morality was of a high order, and that women 
were treated with proper consideration. There was a 
tendency toward monotheism, but only a tendency. Dr. 
Jastrow finds evidence of profound Babylonian influence 
on Hebrew thought, especially in the time of the Exile 
and later (pp. 696, 697). The same influence he sees 
in the war in heaven (Rev. 12), and in the doctrines of 





Edttor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Gnostics. 
Egypt, Persia, and Greece also felt this 
influence. 

Space allows but few words as to the 
value of this noteworthy contribution. 


| 
| 


At various points the translation from the | adaptability to most communities are | 
cuneiform is capable of improvement, but | beyond question. 


this is true of any set of translations. 


Sometimes one fears that the author's in- | 
genuity has carried him farther than the | 
material warrants, particularly in what he 
says about Babylonian schools of theo- | 
logical thought. But, after all possible 
abatements are made, the theme is wor- 
thily treated, and the result is one for 
which all students ought to be grateful. 
In a later edition the author might do well 
to condense the first division and develop 
more fully the third and the fourth. 


Harvard University. 
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Stepping Heavenward. By Elizabeth Preniiss. 
To which is Prefixed a Sketch, by her Hus- 
band, of the Book and its Author, 


For thirty years past this charming story 
has been a delight to hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, —many here in America, 
but more still in Europe, where it went 
through several editions in English, and 
was translated into five other languages. 
The humanity of the characters, especially | 
the heroine Katy ; the naturalness of the 
religion, the directness and grace of the 





author's manner, all combine to make it | leave a home without worship, —I sawina | Should we not use it in the home-land? 
r « 


a favorite. Those who care to know more 


about the good woman who wrote it will | long wanted, but had not known just what | verted by committee meetings, errands, 
be gratified by this new and handsome | it was. 


edition. They will find tn the character 
of Edward Payson’s daughter, Albert | 
Hopkins‘s sister-in-law, and Dr. George L. 

Prentiss’s wife, a character as beautiful as 


her book. 
% 

Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 
in ‘these | columns may be ordered 
price named, postage free, from The | 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. fe ence 


£% 
Books Received 


August 13 to 20 


He is of the opinion that | to the winds often. 


| school library. 


_ the | have no convenient barrel for exigencies. 
| This city of ten thousand people is scat- 





Modern Bible Study and the Christian Lite. 
By William C, Ladd 


Life Triumphant. By John E. Read. 
Banker and the Bear, The. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. $1.50. 


Green Flag. The. By A. Conan Doyle. 

Monsieur Beaucaire. 
$t. 2s. 

Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, The. Edited by John 
P. Foley. Cloth, with medallion portrait of 
Jefferson on the cover, $7.50; sheep, $10.00 ; 
half morocco, $12.50 ; full morocco, $15.00. 

Sublime and Beautiful, The. 
Burke. 0 cents, 


$1.50. 
By Booth Tarkington. | 
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From Our Meighbors| 


| Stance in above twelve hundred calls did 


A City Canvass in the 
Far West 


The Rev. Thomas Coyle, - Record of 
Christian Wor 

HE Pacific Northwest has a wide- 
awakeness 
material enterprise which is almost start- 
ling. Ruts and well-worn paths are often 
left, and marked success or disaster re- 
sults, as the case may be. 


wondered at in consequence. - The con- 
ditions in the West being unusual, the 


heroic is demanded, and manhood is | 


quickly deveicped here. 
from everywhere. 


People come 
Restraints are thrown 





| hose inmates 


|say. Yes, 
By Edmund | ‘ fp ‘ Se 
| street to say, ‘‘ Isn't this glorious work? 


| We took the homes in regular-order. We 
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Old ties are cut, and 
‘*the cloth’’ must prove its right to re- 
spect by concrete works. 

A unique campaign was entered into | 


| 
recently by the writer. Its value and its | 


A statement of the =-| 
| perience will appeal to all Christian work- | 
ers, and the same sort of effort anywhere | 
will bring refreshing to the spiritual life | 
of the worker and assistant, and a reviving 
to every corner of the parish. A brother | 
minister asked the writer to help place | | 
the books of his society in our Sunday- | 


He had already secured 
the endorsement of the eight other pas- 


tors of this city of ten thousand people 
with reference to securing books for their 
own schools. But, for one reason or an- 
other, each felt that he could not take the 
time to make a complete or even partial | 
canvass of our needy frontier city with 
him. At first, the suggestion did not 
strike me very favorably. _I saw, how- 
ever, that this brother had the root of the 
matter in him, and when he told me that 
we would call from door to door, and not 
neglect rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, | 
Catholic or Protestant, but that, as Chris- | 
tian gentlemen, we would, in a wise and 
sympathetic way, get at their hearts and | 








| Spiritual life ; that we would influence | 


: | 
them toward their own church, and never 


moment that here was something I had | 


to ask each family to ‘help a little’’ to- 
ward the Sunday-school library of their 
choice. As I 
unique experience, I tremble to think how 
to the heavenly 


As part of our mission, we were | 


now look back at this | 


nearly I was disobedient ** 
vision."’ 

I have as exacting a charge as most 
pastors. This is my first pastorate, and I 


tered over a towm site big enough for 
eighty thousand. It sprang out of a/| 
primeval forest on Puget Sound eight 
years ago, and has all the airs and vices 
of a metropolis. How could I take five | 
solid weeks out of a busy year for pastoral 
visitation at eight hours a day? How} 
could I afford to visit hundreds of homes 
never enter a church ? | 
How could I leave my study? Strange | 
pass that I should ask such questions ! | 
Yet who would not ask them ? 

I went. We started at nine o'clock, 
took a brief hour for luncheon, and sel- 
dom left off till six. 
but we often stood in the | 


Wearing work, you 


tumble- | 
In but one in- 


never passed by the humblest, 
down Westerr. shack. 


| we have anything but a gracious recep- 


| ductions were not needed. 


and aggressiveness in | 


Church work | 
catches the same spirit often, and a lack 
of depth and thoroughness is not to be | 


tion. Where we knew the homes, intro- 


were unknown, one of us would introduce 
the other, often remarking, ‘‘ Two minis- 
ters at your door at the same time to-day, — 
isn't that an honor ?’’ They would often 
answer our smile with, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, we 
consider it an honor.'’ Then they would 
excuse the house, try to tidy up a bit, and 
call in the boys and girls. 

The children were made the center of 
interest. 
the absent members of the family were 
inquired after. We found out about any 
special joys or accidents, learned of their 
spiritual condition and their former East- 
ern home. 
heart to heart, and had urged the claims 


| have just a word of worship about all of 


| fered. 


Where we | 


Their names were learned, and | 


When we had been brought | 


of Christ and of the church, as we were 
about to go one of us would say, ‘‘ Let us 
these interests ;'’ and in the prayer that 
followed all -the tender memories of the 
Eastern home and the old church, and 
the special joys and sorrows of the new 
Western home, the absent members of 
the family, and any spiritual need gar- 
nered in our conversation, were briefly 
and specifically mentioned. We then 
gave a leaflet which touchingly told the 
gospel story, but which did not make a 
| direct personal appeal. Tears often bade 
us farewell, and we were urged to surely 
come again. Strangers a moment before, 
and now friends through our fellowship 
with Christ ! 

The Master sent out the disciples ‘‘ two 
and two,’’ and the Master never did any- 
thing haphazard. In every home we 
were sure of agreement in prayer, for ‘if 
two of you shall agree... it shall be 
done of my Father.’’ When we came 
among rough men, and they confessed to 
early teachings, the ‘‘ boldness of Peter 
and John’’ had a new meaning to us, 
Often we cheered each other with the 
promise, ‘‘One shall chase a thousand, 
two shall put ten thousand to flight.’’ 
The ‘‘ two and two’’ method was Christ’ s. 
It ruled in the early church, and does 
now in itinerating foreign mission effort. | 





How soon is one who goes alone di- 
study, and social functions, 


compelling them to come in, though they 
are unwilling! When men don’t come 
to the church for the gospel, the church is | 
to take it to their homes. 
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New sleeping-car line, between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. The Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. announces the establish- 
ment of a through sleeping-car line between 
Chicago and Mason City,\lowa, via its new 
line from Belle Plaine. Through sleeper leaves 
Chicago 5.30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason 
City 7.00 A. M. Leaves Mason City 8.00 
P. M., arrives Chicago 7.42 A. M. daily. 


| Train leaving Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily will 
from going | have through connections for Mason City 


out into the highways and hedges and | daily except Saturday. 
| be obtained of all principal agents. 


Through tickets can 





$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo.—From Chicago via 


| Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western 


Some of our most pleasant memories | Line, August 21, September 4 and 18, good 


are of Catholic homes. 
Protestants look‘ alike, 
‘*we are serving the same God ; 


‘Catholics and | returning until October 31. 
we would say ; | rates on the same dates to Glenwood Springs, 
we have | Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, Dead- 


Also very low 


the same trials and joys, and are seeking | wood, and Rapid City, S. Dak., Casper, Wyo. 


to honor the same Saviour. We ought to | 
build one another up rather than tear one 
another down, and we prove our Cate, 
tianity best when we help one another.’ 

They would say to this, ‘‘ That's right ; 
that’s how it seems to us."’ 
most 








They always | 


gladly welcomed worship. We 


Christian Science, Spiritualism, or other | 
isms, for the mere fact of announcing 
ourselves as Presbyterian pastors declared | 


| us at variance with those views, and we 


exaited subjects upon which we were 
agreed rather than those wherein we dif- 


The full result of such a canvass eter- 
nity alone will reveal. 


We were con- 


| sciows at every step of the commendation | 


of the Saviour. Several conversions re- | 
sulted. Many new Sunday-school schol- | ? 


ars were found. 


ders and church-members told us of 
scores who said they were benefited by 
|our pastoral call. The most fruitful re- 
| vival this city ever saw came to it the 
| month following this canvass. This re- 
vival culminated in a most persistent and 
measurably successful 


gambling and nickel-in-the-slot machines, 
and in a canvass for a Young Men's 
Christian Association building, to cost 


| fifty-five hundred dollars, now going for- | = 
This apostolic ‘* two | 
persistently and | 
may be used | 


ward successfully. 
and two’’ visitation, 
sympathetically followed up, 
of the Spirit in communities where to-day 
| the complaint is made that there is no 
vital religion, and 


| losing its grip upon the masses. 


Hundreds of homes | 
came in contact with the churches. El- | 


attempt to stop 


that the church is) 


| Quickest time. Best service. All agents sell 
| tickets via Chicago & North-Western R’y. 
For full particulars address, W. A. Cox, 601 
Chestnut Street, Seats Aas Pa. 


Pocket Map of China.—Latest indexed 
map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map 


| of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
| never had controversy in the homes of | 


and information relating to present crisis, 
mailed on receipt of four cents in postage by 
| W. +B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


RA LL DAY! for the Sun inday School — tae 


Service for the 
btn ay with Le 5 Ass Home Ser- 
“ae Very ne th 50c. per r doz. pos "Rose Three samples, ic, 
ATAS_C OLUMBIA by Rosche. A patriotic Can- 
Pay ts orthe 5.8. Price. 


ee, 3c. 
Ghicage, 38 RanScieh Ei. woe a & 00, 22 N. William St, 


Handle ‘all ‘Rally Pe. exercises published. Also 
Harvest Heme. * Porw ve "*— bright, easy 
Rally service. & pe me tye “Supp 3 samples, 1o cts.; 
for 15 cents. ew, unique uppiemental Concert 
xercise—“ Outlines of our s Life,”’ use on Rally 
oy r ty ? wpe 5 ptm pik. Sunday. _ 5 cts. 
ngle co per 100 postpaid. Heldelberg Press, 
Are Gt Sect. A, Philadelphia. 


Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEl. SONGS. 


Sample Music EJition, 20 cents. Words i ro cents. 


The Biglow & Main Ce., New York and Chicago. 
The Sunday School Times says 

















Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


*‘ are of high grade. The work is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelsen & Sens, 37 East 18th St., New York. 








Authenti 4 authorized ; eigh 
YOU WANT MOODY'S | cnrecterictic recent addsemes, 
LATEST SERMONS. with portrait and sample page 


of original sermon notes, licts. 
postpaid. The sale of this and 90 other er books of same series insures 


an income to Mood m' . 
Bapt., 250 LaSalle hve, Chlonge, lil or Basi Nortueld, Mans. 
FAIR Savings Bank shows children HOW TO 
SAVE MONEY by spending it. The 
Fairy says: “A pen BANK ny spent is a penny 
saved,” and the proves it. The 
children's “Stery of The Fairy Bank” sent postpaid FREE 
Dousaty & YOUNG, 121 ass B LaSalle St., Chicago, 


DITMAN’S. _EA- “SALT 


Tonic, STRENGTHENING, 1 INVICORATING 
Address Ditman, # Barciay Street, New York 










































Philadelphia, August 25, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








‘Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00, ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address wil be ome at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 ~5Q© One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, milestonaries, and theological 
students. SS 

One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


“% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions 1 a dub—enae additional oukecsie 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as’ origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of me yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is. made, 
The for aclub of five or more 
. Club at sulvenel rs may be ordered sent 
wo Rates rtly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the sebanteere im the club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 

Addressed PM 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have. 


the address changed at any time without charge. 

A gogo subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 

Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is “wot sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enoug apes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ali the eer rs.of-a shool losxaming it, will bg sent 
/ree, tipo applitation. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


8 shillings 


One copy, one year, 
4 6 shillings each 


‘lwo or more copies, one year, 
lo ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either ~- to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one a a-esa, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly su ions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 











€00 MILES OF 
BEAUTY 


Between Galata, Montana, where pas- 
sengers first see the Rocky Mountains, 
and Seattle, Washington, where they 
reach the tide waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. A sea of mountains — snowy 
peaks — cool, green valleys — weird, 
basaltic rock formations—foaming tor- 
rents—-dashing water-falis. 
Information from agents of the 


Great Northern 
Railway 


or from F. I, WHITNEY, General 





Worth Repeating 


The Gentleness of True 
Gianthood 


From “The Investment of Influence,” by Newell 
Dwight Hillis 

NE of the crying needs of society is 

a revival of gentleness and of a 
refined considerateness in judging oth- 
ers. There. is no disposition that cuts 
at the very root of character like harsh- 
ness, and there is nothing that blights 
happiness and breeds discord like unlov- 
We 
hear much of industrial strife, social war- 


ingness and severity of judgment. 


fare, and want of sympathy between the 
classes. Be it remembered, gentleness 
alone can be invoked to heal the breach. 
There is a legend that, when Jacob with 
his family and flocks met Esau with his 
children and herds, the angels of God 
hovered in the air above the two brothers, 
and began to rain gifts down upon their 
companies. Strangely enough, each, for- 
getting the gifts falling in his own camp, 
rushed forth to pick up the gifts falling in 
that of his brother. 
stirred. 





There was anger 
Epithets and stones began to 
fly, until all the air was filled with flying 
weapons. In such a scrimmage the mes- 
sengers of peace had no place. Soon the 
sound of receding wings died out of the 
air, the gifts ceased to fall, and all things 
faded into the light of common day. This 
legend interprets to us how harshness 
breeds strife, and robs man of his gifts 
from God and his happiness through his 
brother man. 

Several years ago, an industrial war 
was waged in the coal districts of England 
that cost that nation untold treasure. It 
is said that the strife grew out of harsh 
words between the leaders of the oppos- 
ing factions. It seemed that the indus- 
trious and worthy poor men overlooked 
the fact that there were industrious and ! 





worthy rich men, and insisted on speak- | 
ing only of the idle and spendthrift rich. | 
Then followed his opponent, who, as an | 
industrious and worthy rich man, insisted | 
on ignoring the industrious and worthy 
poor, but spoke only of the idle and 
thriftless poor, the paupers and parasites. 
Soon gentleness was forgotten and harsh- 
ness remembered. Soon there came the 
trampled cornfields and the bloody streets. 

Teachers also need to learn the lesson 
of Arnold of Rugby. One day the great 
instructor spoke harshly to a dull boy, 
who an hour afterward came to him with 
tearful eyes, and in a half-sobbing voice 
exclaimed : ‘‘But why are you angry, 
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by those who scatter happiness on every 
side, and strew all life with hope and good 
cheer. 


gentleness in man like the thought of the 
gentleness of God. Unfortunately, 
seems difficult for man to associate deli- 


Life holds no motive for stimulating 
it 


cacy and gentlemess with vastness and 
strength. It was the misfortune of Greek 
philosophers, and is, indeed, that of 
nearly all the modern theologians, to sup- 
pose that a perfect being cannot suffer. 
Both schools of thought conceive of God 
as sitting upon a marble throne, eternally 
young, eternally beautiful, beholding with 
quiet indifference from afar how man, 
with infinite blunderings, sufferings, and 
tears, makes his way forward. Yet he 
who holds the sun in the hollow of his 
hand, who takes up the isles as a very 


little thing, who counts the nations but as 
the dust in the balance, is also the gentle | 
one. Like the wide, deep ocean, that 





pulsates into every bay and creek, and 


| blesses the distant isles with its dew and 
| rain; so-God's heart throbs and pulsates 
| unto the uttermost parts of the universe, 


having a parent's sympathy for his chil- 
dren who suffer. 


| gave me the appointment. 


Indeed, the seer ranges through all | 


nature, searching out images for inter- | 
preting his all-comprehending gentleness. 
‘‘Even the bruised reed he will not 
break.’’ Lifting itself high in the air, 


a mere lead-pencil for size, weighted with | 


a heavy top, a very little injury shatters a 
reed. Some rude beast, in wild pursuit 
of prey, plunges through the swamp, 
shatters the reed, leaves it lying upon the 
ground, all bruised and bleeding, and 
ready to die. Such is God's gentleness 
that, though man make himself as worth- 


less as a bruised reed, though by his | 


ignorance, frailty, and sin he expel all 


the manhood from his heart and life, and | things, without resorting to trick or verbal 
make himself of no more value than one | 


of the myriad reeds in the world's swamps, 
still doth God say, *‘*My gentieness ts 


life thoughts that shall recuperate and 
heal, until at last the bruised reed shall 
rise up in strength, and judgment shall 
issue in victory.”’ 

And as God's gentleness would go one 
step farther, there is added the tender 
lesson of the smoking-flax. Our glowing 


electric bulbs suffer no“injury from blasts, | sturdy and capable of hard knocks. 
The | he said «1 can do that,’ he not merely 


and our lamps have like strength. 
time was when, wakened by the cry of the 
little sufferer, the ancient mother sprang 
up to strike the tinder, and light the wick 
in the cup of oil. Only with difficulty was 
the tinder kindled. Then how precious 
the spark that one breath of air would put 
out! With what eagerness did the mother 
guard the smoking flax! And, in setting 
forth the gentleness of God, it is declared 
that, with eyes of love, he searches through 
each heart, and if he finds so much as a 
spark of good in the outcast, the publican, 


feed it toward the love that shall glow 
and sparkle for ever and ever ; for evil is 
to be conquered, and God will not so 





sir? I am doing my best.’” Then Ar- 
nold learned that a lesson easy for one 
mind may be a torture for another. So 


nized the principle of gentleness that 
afterward made him the greatest instruc- 
tor of his time. 

Not war, not pestilence, not famine 
itself, produces for each generation so 
much misery and unhappiness as is 
wrought in the aggregate through the ac- 
cumulated harshness of each generation. 
Blessed are the happiness makers ! 
Blessed are they who with humble talents 
make themselves, like the mignonette, 
creators of fragrance and peace! Thrice 
blessed are they who with lofty talents 





Passenger Ageni, St. Paul, Minn. 














Corns cured free. A trial nas 





address. 





of | : 
A-CORN SALVE sent free to any | “PO” those beneath! No single great 


emulate the vines that, climbing high, 
|mever forget to blossom, and, the higher 
| they climb, do ever shed sweet blooms 


he begged the boy’s pardon, and recog- | 


| much punish as exterminate sin from his 
| universe. 
ward gentleness, his justice tempered with 

| mercy, and all his attributes held in solu- 

tion of love. No longer should medieval- 
ism becloud God's gentle face. Cleanse 
your thoughts, as once the artist in Milan 
cleansed the grime and soot from the 
wall where Dante's lustrous face was 
| hidden. 

With shouts and transports of joy and 
admiration men welcome the patriot or 
hero who, in times of danger, held the 
destiny of the people in his hands, and 
never once betrayed it. And let each in- 
tellect soar without hindrance, and the 
heart pour itself out before God in a 
freshet of divine love. Great is the genius 





the sinner, he will tend that spark, and | 


| 


} 
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What Came of Having no 
Butter for Breakfast 


From “ Winning Out,” by Orison Swett Marden 


y. HEN I was a boy,’’ said General 
Grant, ‘‘my mother one morn- 
ing found herself without butter 

for breakfast, and sent me to borrow some 
from a neighbor. Going into the house 
without knocking, I overheard a letter 
read from the son of a neighbor who was 
then at West Point, stating that he had 
failed in examination, and was coming 
home. I got the butter, took it home, 
and, without waiting for breakfast, ran to 
the office of the Congressman for our dis- 
trict. 

‘¢«Mr. Hammer,’ I said, ‘ will you ap- 
point me to West Point ?’ 

‘**No; Davis is there, and has three 
years to serve.’ 

‘*«But suppose he should fail, —will 
you send me?’ 

‘¢Mr. Hammer laughed. ‘If he don't 
go through, it is no use for you to try, 
Uly.’ 

‘««Promise me you will give me the 
chance, Mr. Hammer, anyhow.’ 


‘Mr. Hammer promised. The next 


| day the defeated lad came home, and the 


Congressman, laughing at my sharpness, 
Now,'’ said 
Grant, ‘‘it was my mother's being with- 
out butter that made me general and 
president.'’ 

But he was mistaken. It was his own 
shrewdness to see the chance, and the 
promptness to seize it, that urged him 
upward. 

As a boy at home, young Grant was 
distinguished for fearlessness, slowness, 
and certainty of comprehension, and a 
certain invincible pertinacity of will. As 
a schoolboy, says his biographer, ‘‘ he 
never whispered, or lied, or swore, or 
quarreled. He insisted on solving all 
mathematical problems himself. He 
stood squarely upon his own knowledge of 


memory. He had an unusual balance 
uf character. and vdod native indement 


| When twelv ars old, in the absence of 
such that I will direct upon this wounded | tes Mt pep 


the lumbermen who were to help him, he 
loaded a wagon with heavy logs by his 
own mechanical ingenuity in the applica- 
tion of horse-power. At thirteen he drove 
a team six hundred miles across country, 
and arrived in safety. 

‘« He was resolute and unafraid always ; 
a boy to be trusted and counted upon, — 


If 


meant that he would try to do it, but that 
he had thought his way to the successful 
end of the undertaking. He was an un- 
usually determined boy, and as a man he 
did not begin on anything till he under- 
stood it, and when he began he stuck to 
it till it was accomplished.’’ 


A Mountain Climber 
Gains Twelve Pounds on Change of Food 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 





His strength is inflicted to- | 


of Plato or Bacon, revealing itself in tides | 
of thought ; but greater and richer is the | 


seventy-seven years of age, it is evidence that 
there is some value in a knowledge that can dis- 
criminate in the selection of proper food to re- 
build the body. A few months ago the physician 
attending Warren S. Johnson of Colfax, Cali- 
fornia, seventy-seven years old, told him that 
He 


| death from old age would soon claim him. 
| suffered from general weakness and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee, and 
drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. He 
took the advice, and has gained twelve pounds. 
Says he is as well as he ever was, and can take 
long trips in the mountains, which he has been 
unable to do for a long time. 

There is a reason for this: in the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer on many 
highly organized people, both young and old, 
| and many people haven't the knowledge to select 
nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles 
of phosphate of potash and albumen. These 





| genius of the heart that is conscious of | two elements combine in the human body to 


| vast, deep fountains of love, that may be 
| poured forth in generous tides before the 
| God whose throne is mercy, whose face is 
| light, whose name is love, whose 


| is gentleness, 


whose considerateness is | cares to make the trial. 


quickly rebuild the gray matter in the brain and 
in the nerve centers throughout the body. 
| Direct, sure, and certain results come from 





strength | their use, and can be proven by any person that 


' 


Both the Postum Food 


deed is comparable for a moment to the | our pledge of pardon, peace, and immor- | Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first- 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. | multitude of litle gentlenesses performed | tality. 


class grocers. 
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‘* UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 













that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


7 SAPOLIO 


; It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 


house-cleaning. 

- Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house- "gcaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. With it wonders 

| can be accomplished in cleaning and poouring, | for which 


purposes it has no equal. ‘ Dirt defies the King,”’ but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, and 
src too. ‘Try a cake. 
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Plaid backs 


Smart, new styles—fine all-wool, 
faced cloths, $1.00 to $2.00 yard. 
Right weights and colors—just what you 
; want for golf suits, walking-suits, and skirts— 
; and some make handsome Eton coats. 
| Plaid, check, and plain backs. 







double- 


For variety, choiceness, and value, no 
: equal showing to be met with anywhere. 
Styles and prices abundant proof, 
Specially large and interesting line at $1.25. 
voung ladies going away to school, and all 
others who want newness and: tone in dress, 
bé pleased when they get samples and 
see for themselves. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allezsheny, Pa. 





SEND TO. 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated ee of general merchandise. 


r LIGHT 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
dimensions. oO phe an 
1. P. Prink, s5t Pearl St., New York. 


For electric, gas, or oil. Send 
Bock or 13 
estimate free. 








CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


mosnawetpat FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The name Waltham engraved on 
every movement the American 
Waltham Watch Company makes, 
guarantees the movement absolutely 
and without any reservation 
whatsoever. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 

Waltham, Mass. 














Can City Sunday-Schools 
Run merenap eed were: 
Summer ?-@ 





HEN half the teachers are off on a vacation, and substi- 
tutes are scarce, and the thermometer is sizzling near 
the hundreds, and scholars come only to find their 
teachers absent, and are shifted around from-one class 

to another, and city parks are inviting, what is to be done? Should 
a Sunday-school ever close its doors under such circumstances ? Vo, 


not if it ever expects to open them again. Well then, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writing the best article in answer to the 
difficulties suggested above. Will you have the matter in mind during 


these summer months? If so, write for full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t enter the competition without first writing for important particulars. 








| Coffee and Heart Disease 


Slowly and Surely Affects the 
Heart's Action 


aa ao 


‘*My heart seemed to be jumping out of my 
body one morning after I had used some coffee, 
clear, without cream or sugar,—for I had been 
told that coffee would not hurt me if used that 
way. We were all greatly frightened at the 
serious condition of my heart, until I remem- 
bered that it might be from the coffee. 


ee 


me er to use coffee again. 
greatly, used in the ordinary way with cream and 
sugar, but I had hoped that it would be Jess 
harmful without the cream and sugar, but the 
result was no better. ; 

‘Since that time we have been using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, and my heart has never 
troubled me at all. We are all delighted with 
the Postum, because we know how to make it, 
and know how valuable it is as a health bever- 
age. 
or “In speaking to a friend lately about Postum 
: Cereal, she said she did not like it. I found the 
reason was that it had not been made properly. 
After I told her to take four heaping tea- 
spoons of Postum to the pint of water, and let it 
boil full fifteen minutes after the real boiling 
Started, she was greatly delighted with it, and 
has been using it since, and has been very much 
better in health. Yours truly," Mrs. L. S. 
McEllimmey, 1218 G Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


amelie 








“So, when the trouble passed off, I concluded 
It had hurt me | 


OOKKEEPING # 


person, at Eastman, Poughk A sie, N 
secure positions for graduates rs) 
mercial course. Catalog free. 


Cc. Cc. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. 


address 


ENN 


Brook R. R. 62 


location. 


careful training our constant aim. 
provements. 
THO 


OMAS 0’ HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., 
Fall term begins Sept. 27 1g00. 





Educational 
Scnaihiiiethin ipo. 
tau hy etc., 
t by mall “J in 


mn, OY. B.. 


GAINES, oughkeepsie, N. Yy. 


Box 745, 


For circulars, 
Miss Sytv1a J. Eastman, Principal, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


- (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
year. Both sexes Healthful 
Nobility of character and 
$65,000 new im- 


BEST PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE 


Home comforts. 


TEETH THAT 


MODERN DENTAL 
SCIENCE CAN COM- 
BINE, REFRESH- 


Pa. 2oth year. 
Cc ollege preparatory. 


rlington Seminar for Young Ladies, West 
© n Poa bei « me Se t. 17 a location. ING AND PLEASING 
° lis uel, ponsuage and Art courses 
$x90 per pane. catalog. Bye or R. Darlington. . TO THE TASTE. 


Lesa PREEK BY MAIL. Rapid work. Terms 


only 


Cc. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo, 


SEND for catalog of Mystic Valley 
Mystic, Conn. 


GOLDEY COLLEGE Wilmington, “Del. 
School of Business and Shorthand. Catalog 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
EW. Hoyt & Co., Makers, Lowell, Mass. 5 _| 


“EPe ees eeser susvvevstvy 


x per month. Circulars Write Prof. 


Institute, 
Chartered, Both sexes. 


National 
free. 


39d year. 





Teachers chers Wanted Souls, Teachers’ Bureaa, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





aqth ro. 2 


sepereve eae F 


es By al 





























Package Protects 
the 
Contents 
and the - 
Law Protects 
the 


Package 


When you buy crackers, biscuit 
or wafers, insist upon having the 
kind that come in the “In-er-seal 
Patent Package.”’ Its contents are 
aiways crisp and fresh. It is proof 
against moisture, odor, dust and 
germs. 























Soda Biscuit, Oatmeal Bis- 
cuit, Milk Biscuit, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Butter 
Crackers, Ginger Snaps, Gra- 
ham Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers. 



























































All these can now be obtained in 
the “‘In-er-seal Patent Package.” 

It bel a to 
us, and the 


wine contains 
only our pro- 
ducts. 












famous for the comfort they give the 


~ Automatic ankle motion and 
cent moré power are guaran- 
dy Perfect satisfaction, or money 
Toe. clips, 50 
cents. IIMlustrated booklet free. 
“The Pullman Cars of he ” 


oc RAMEY SWINGING PEDAL 
04 Nerth Broad St., Piniadelphla 











THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL. ces $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CECT CIMIMRS, ..0..000...06s-0sesessercesees 1,737»§06.62 


1934-56 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, See: and Treas. 
WM. F. wy? wie Asst. Sec. 


ELLY, Geni. Mgr. 
pmactons : 
Thos, Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Le Edward F. Beale, 
pogo S. ” Hutchinson, — Ss. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. . Gillingham, dward Lowber 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


% Safe Investments 


in real-estate first morvenass , as placed by us for 
21 years, have never fi once. One investor 
** Since 1892 I have been carefully 
a some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evil days because | could al- 
ways depend upon the income from your mortgages 
rite to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. Loans guaranteed. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, awe Pa. 


Welsh, 





writes to us: 





























The Sunday School Times intends to admit only edcwteemenn that are pevernies 











publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





Sent to any address, postpaid, for a two-cent stamp. 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Address 





Should, ay an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be ‘teedpeunie inserted, the 


